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GEORGE VI 


1895-1952 


‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well’, 
Rest earned by merit and by duty done: 

Needless to toll a melancholy knell 

For such a one. 


No claim but to simplicity, his creed 

An honest faith in old eternal truth, 
Modest in spirit, virtuous in deed, 
Leader of youth. 


Constant in crisis, for his lot was cast 

In jeopardy and danger: at the end 
Death walked beside him daily, but at last 
‘Came as a friend.’ 


Comfort he leaves the multitudes who mourn 
A servant outworn in their service grown, 
Bequeathing them his daughter to adorn 


His vacant throne. 
G. B. 
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Notes and Observations 


Notes and Observations 


One of the most interesting literary events 
of last autumn, after the close of the Festival 
exhibitions, poetry readings, and dramatic pro- 
ductions, was undoubtedly the Annual Lecture 
of the National Book League, delivered by 
Somerset Maugham at Kingsway Hall. Mr. 
Maugham’s address—or, as he modestly pre- 
ferred to call them, his ‘desultory remarks’ on 
the subjects of reading and writing—had all 
his usual shrewdness and good-humoured ur- 
banity. It was refreshing to hear him strike a 
vigorous blow for the undidactic element in 
literature, and boldly declare that the main 
purpose of reading is, not to be instructed, but 
to be entertained: “The important thing is that 
the youth whose taste you seek to guide should 
enjoy what he reads.’ Also most welcome was his 
castigation of what is perhaps the silliest catch- 
word which has crept into critical usage during 


the past few years: ‘escapism’. Another distin- 


guished writer, Mr. Charles Morgan, has also 
recently attacked what he calls ‘that cant ad- 
jective’-—part of ‘the prescribed jargon of 
materialism’. 


Mr. Alec Clunes, Director of the Arts 
Theatre, is to be commended on his brave 
venture of presenting at the Winter Garden 
Theatre a series of classical English plays, old 
and new, at moderate prices. It is an interesting 
indication of current dramatic taste that Mr. 
Clunes should have inaugurated the season in 
this spacious theatre with a poetic play by 
Mr. Christopher Fry, The Firstborn. Are we 
returning in instinct to the days of Elizabeth I 
when it was poetry which first made the theatre 
popular, and was the stuff from which the 
opening glory of our drama was wrought? 

M. W. 


“The Tempest’ and “The Magic Flute’ 


By A. LAURENCE POLAK 


Amonc the many great creators of dramatic and 
musical art who have flourished in Europe 
during the past four centuries two of gigantic 
stature stand supreme. William Shakespeare 
towers above his contemporaries and successors 
in the art of drama; in the realm of music the 
presiding genius is Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

At first the two personalities appear to stand 
in striking contrast; on the one hand, the suc- 
cessful playwright of Elizabethan England, 
who published his first poem at the mature age 
of twenty-nine, maintained a steady output of 
magnificent creative works and died at fifty- 
two, in the prime of life and prosperity; on 
the other hand, the struggling composer of 
eighteenth-century Austria, who astonished 
Europe as a wonder-child, attained artistic 
maturity in his early twenties and died, in 
poverty, in early manhood, his frail body con- 
sumed by his restless and febrile genius. 

They have, however, much in common. The 
bond between them is first of all the profundity 
of that humanity which is a characteristic of 


the greatest artists in all spheres and in all ages. 
Each drew his inspiration from the spirit of the 
times he lived in; each stood supreme at the 
end of a great artistic epoch, for each had 
summed up all there was to be said in the 
medium he used. Neither was of the stuff of 
which prophets are made—each looked back 
upon the age which he had adorned rather 
than forward to the new age towards which 
men’s minds were beginning to grope. The 
prolific sources of their imagination poured 
forth poetry and music without effort and with- 
out stint; actuated by no desire to teach a 
lesson or to point a moral, they were driven 
only by the urge to create. The changing 
fashions in political, social, and religious ques- 
tions passed them by; their life-work was to 
bring to full flowering the fairest buds in the 
garden that bloomed so richly around them. 
For both men Italy was a spiritual home. 
The genius of Shakespeare was rooted in the 
fertile soil of the Renascence of Learning; it 
flourished and grew in the spring-like sunshine 
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of Elizabethan England, fanned by the fresh 
breezes of eager inquiry and bold speculation 
which blew across Europe from the eastern 
Mediterranean. The ethereal spirit of Mozart 
drew its inspiration from the great Italian 
musical development of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; soared in the refined and 
delicate air that floated over Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, and Milan; grew strong and vigorous 
in the cultivated atmosphere of the Imperial 
Court and the houses of the aristocracy, in the 
age of exquisite rococo in art and sceptical 
rationalism in thought. 

Striking similarities emerge from a com- 
parison between The Tempest, probably the 
last-written of Shakespeare’s plays, and The 
Magic Flute, Mozart’s final operatic work. 
Serenity of thought, maturity of expression, and 
perfection of form are the characteristics of 
each; both are works of profound humanity 
and fantastic imagination. Priests and en- 
chanters, genii and spirits, princes and prin- 
cesses, kings and queens pass across the stage 
in brilliant succession; all are a little larger 
than human. The real flesh and blood charac- 
ters are those prototypes of the common man— 
Caliban and Papageno. But the subject is all 
one to Mozart, as it is to Shakespeare; the 
sparkling music of the one, the dazzling lan- 
guage of the other, reveal glimpses of a more 
than earthly beauty. The scene of both lies on 
the frontier of fairyland—the border country 
between dream and waking. 

Little is known of the origin of the story of 
The Tempest; Dr. G. B. Harrison has pointed 
out some resemblance with a German play by 
one Jacob Ayrer of Nuremberg, published 
about 1605. Whether the story of The Magic 
Flute had a common origin with that of The 
Tempest we cannot say; but the resemblances 
are striking. The opera libretto was by Carl 
Ludwig Giesecke, a member of the company of 
the actor-manager Emanuel Schikaneder (by 
whom it was eventually produced)—in the 
same way as Shakespeare’s earlier plays were 
written when he was a member of Burbage’s 
company. The fantastic elements of the libretto 
have been traced by Professor Dent to the 
fairy-tale Lulu, published in 1786, and _ its 
serious ethical content to the Egyptian romance, 
Sethos, published in 1731. Drawn from these 
two sources the libretto is a curious mixture of 
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fairy-tale fantasy and moral allegory, in the 
latter of which there are references to the 
masonic ritual in which the composer was in- 
terested. Mozart, as might be imagined, is 
equally at home in both. His genius for writing 
descriptive music—descriptive not directly and 
literally but suggestively and psychologically— 
makes it possible to find ideas and personalities 
portrayed as clearly in the score as in the 
libretto; if the outlines of the characters have 
been drawn by Giesecke, it is Mozart’s music 
that has given them colour and life. 

Both works open dramatically with an ap- 
parently imminent catastrophe—The Tempest 
with the confusion of the storm and shipwreck, 
The Magic Flute with the terror of Tamino’s 
flight from the serpent. In both there is im- 
mediate rescue by the intervention of super- 
natural power which, as it were, gives out the 
main theme of both works. 

Throughout both there are continual re- 
ferences to the power of music; it is Ariel’s song 
that leads Ferdinand to Miranda, that soothes 
Alonso and his followers to sleep, rouses them to 
face the treachery of Sebastian and Antonio, 
accompanies the appearance and vanishing of 
the magic banquet and leads them to the final 
meeting with Prospero; the strains of music 
charm Trinculo and Stephano in the midst of 
their revels with Caliban, and lead them to 
their final disgrace. In the opera it is the voices 
of the Three Boys that guide Tamino on his 
journey; the magic peal of bells that first saves 
Pamina and Papageno from Monostatos and 
his slaves; Papageno’s pipe and Tamino’s flute 
that answer one another from afar, and the 
bells again that bring back Papagena to her 
sorrowing lover. The strains of the flute bring 
comfort to Tamino before the Three Temples 
and attract the animals to listen to his playing; 
the songs of the Three Boys hold back Pamina 
and Papageno from their attempts at suicide; 
finally, the music of the flute protects the lovers 
as they pass through the ordeals of fire and 
water. 

Among the characters Prospero may readily 
be paired with Sarastro, Ferdinand with 
Tamino, and Miranda with Pamina. These 
resemblances have been pointed out by R. A. 
Streatfield and by Professor Dent. 

Between Prospero and Sarastro there is much 
in common—a more than human dignity in 
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dealings with man, a supernatural power over 
the elements, a stern sense of duty, and a pro- 
found affection and sympathy for youth. All 
these are brought out as much in Mozart’s 
music as in Shakespeare’s poetry. Though 
Miranda is Prospero’s daughter, his relations 
with her are very like those between Sarastro 
and Pamina. In Act I, Scene ii, of The Tempest 
Miranda begs Prospero to save the crew and 
passengers of the ship; Prospero comforts her, 
tells her the story of his brother’s treachery, 
refers to the bringing of his enemies within 
his power and breaks off mysteriously to order 
Ariel to guide Ferdinand to Miranda’s pre- 
sence. This should be compared with the last 
scene of the First Act of The Magic Flute, where 
Pamina confesses to Sarastro her attempt to 
escape and begs for her freedom ; where Sarastro 
gently refuses to send her back to her wicked 
mother, but promises that the man she loves 
shall be her guide and husband. Prospero’s 
rejoicing at the mutual attraction of Ferdinand 
and Miranda, but his insistence on a trial of 
Ferdinand’s constancy, is paralleled by Sar- 
astro’s reference to the ordeals through which 
Tamino must pass. 

In Prospero’s final address to the enemies 
within his power he renounces vengeance and 
pardons their misconduct; in Sarastro’s great 
aria, ‘In diesen heil’gen Hallen’, he rejects the 
baseness of revenge and proclaims the beauty 
of reconciliation. Prospero’s famous invocation: 


“Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves’, 


in which he finally abjures his magic power, 
has an organ-like quality which is well re- 
flected in Sarastro’s aria, ‘O Isis und Osiris’, 
and in the mysterious duet of the Two Armed 
Men before the Ordeal scene. 

Prospero’s least admirable qualities—his 
abuse, exploitation, and oppression of Caliban 
—are to some extent paralleled by Sarastro’s 
contempt for and severity with Monostatos; 
the last-named, though he has no redeeming 
feature, escapes comparatively lightly. In 
neither case is it satisfactorily explained why a 
high priest and a magician of supreme power 
should keep such attendants in servitude— 
particularly as Monostatos has made the same 
attempt on the virtue of Pamina as has Caliban 
on Miranda. But Monostatos is not really the 


counterpart of Caliban, as will be shown here- 
after. 

Ferdinand, like Tamino, is at first a youth- 
ful figure of romantic chivalry. Each is of royal 
blood; each submits himself to trials and or- 
deals for the sake of the lady he loves. Ferdi- 
nand’s declaration of love at first sight of 
Miranda swells to a noble idealism as he faces 
his first trial: 


Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend; vouchsafe my 
prayer 

May know if you remain upon this island, 

And that you will some good instruction give 

How I may bear me here; my prime request 

(Which I do last pronounce) is O! you 
wonder, 

If you be maid, or no?... 


Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid; all corners else o’th’ earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 


The poetic beauty of this passage should be 
compared with the musical ecstasy of Tamino’s 
song when he first gazes on Pamina’s portrait— 
‘Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén’—a wonder- 
ful musical representation of the awakening 
emotion and surging passion of love. Tamino’s 
unsuccessful attempts to enter the Three Tem- 
ples, and his interview with the Orator, who 
disillusions him about the Queen of Night, and 
for the first time brings Tamino’s romantic 
dreams sharply up against reality and practical 
problems, bear a strange analogy to Ferdinand’s 
first interview with Prospero—his rude awaken- 
ing, from the love that in imagination dares all, 
to difficulty, frustration, and danger. Both are 
bewildered; both, boy-like, are almost glad to 
submit to the authority and experience of an 
older man. 

But the stature of Tamino, musically and 
dramatically, matures more swiftly than that 
of Ferdinand. Each has to endure one ordeal 
more exacting than he anticipated—that im- 
posed upon him by the affection and sympathy 
of his betrothed. Ferdinand, more human, 
succumbs; there is little log-carrying in the 
charming scene in which Miranda begins by 
remonstrating with him for working so hard, 
and offers to do his task for him. Tamino, on 
the other hand, stands firm and, while 


i 


admiring his constancy, one is inclined to find 
his rigid correctitude a little priggish. Tamino 
throughout the opera is rather too good to be 
true; Ferdinand’s weaknesses are much more 
lifelike. 

As Ferdinand’s character is less mature than 
Tamino’s, so Miranda is far more naive than 
Pamina. Miranda has seen no specimen of 
mankind other than her father and Caliban— 
two somewhat extreme examples: her inex- 
perience not only invests Ferdinand with the 
glamour of the unknown: 

What is’t? A spirit? 

Lord! how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 

It carries a brave form. But ’tis a spirit! 


but preserves her freshness and simplicity right 
up to the final scene of the play, when she 
beholds the ship’s company: 


O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
world, 

That hath such people in ’t! 


Miranda is fortunate in not having to endure 
the mental conflicts from which Pamina suf- 
fers—the conflict of filial love with a recognition 
of her mother’s misdeeds; her faith in Sarastro 
with her sense of abandonment to the power 
of Monostatos, and again her love for Tamino 
with her despair at his apparent coldness. 
There is nothing in The Tempest to compare 
with the pathos of Pamina’s beautiful G minor 
lament in the Second Act of The Magic Flute, 
though Miranda’s expressions of compassion 
in Act I, Scene ii, of The Tempest for the ship- 
wrecked castaways are graceful and humane. 
Pamina’s nearest approach to the spontaneous 
simplicity of Miranda is in the joyous melody 
of the duet with Papageno towards the end of 
Act I—‘Mann und Weib und Weib und Mann, 
reichen an die Gottheit an’. By the end of The 
Magic Flute Pamina has developed into a 
woman; at the end of The Tempest Miranda is 
still a girl. 

The temptation of Sebastian by Antonio, in 
Act II, Scene i, of The Tempest, bears some re- 
semblance to the attempt by the Queen of 
Night to corrupt Pamina in the second Act of 
The Magic Flute. Both Antonio and the Queen 
counsel assassination; both employ all the elo- 
quence that hatred and malice can command; 
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the Queen in a savage outburst in D minor, 
Antonio in a forceful appeal to Sebastian’s 
envy. In both cases the murder is frustrated— 
in The Tempest by the awakening of the in- 
tended victims; in The Magic Flute by Pamina’s 
refusal of her mother’s command and the 
entry of Sarastro himself. 

But the rage and passion of the Queen of 
Night against Sarastro, in her great scene with 
Pamina, in Act II of The Magic Flute, much 
more strongly recall the hatred and venom of 
Caliban’s plot to destroy Prospero in Act ITI, 
Scene ii, of The Tempest. As the Queen of 
Night addresses Pamina partly in recitative and 
partly in song—rising in her aria to terrific 
heights of fury—so does Caliban. At first he 
tells in prose the tale of his wrongs: 


‘As I told thee before, I am subject to a 
tyrant, a sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
_ cheated me of this island.’ 


As his tale proceeds, and his indignation in- 
creases, Caliban breaks into verse: 


I say, by sorcery he got this isle; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will, 
Revenge it on him, for I know thou dar’st. 


Caliban’s later warnings to his accomplices 
to possess themselves of Prospero’s magic books 
recall the Queen of Night’s orders to Pamina to 
seize from Sarastro the magic sevenfold Shield 
of the Sun. At the end of his address to Stephano 
and Trinculo Caliban’s language becomes 
lyrical : 


Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with him 

In th’ afternoon to sleep; there thou may’st 
brain him, 

Having first seized his books: or with a log 

Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 

First to possess his books: for without them 

He’s but a sot, as I am: nor hath not 

One spirit to command: they all do hate him 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books: 

He has brave utensils (for so he calls them) 

Which when he hasa house he’ll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider, is 

The beauty of his daughter: he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil: I never saw a woman 

But only Sycorax my dam and she: 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 

As great’st does least. 
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The final scene in The Magic Flute, where the 
Queen of Night and her Ladies, with Monos- 
tatos, are making their assault on Sarastro’s 
temple, is musically a wonderful piece of de- 
scriptive writing—haste, furtiveness, and sus- 
picion are all expressed in the syncopated 
rhythm of the C minor theme. This will bear 
close comparison with the action in Act IV, 
Scene i, of The Tempest where Caliban and his 
accomplices are creeping towards Prospero’s 
cell; there is the same note of urgency in 
Caliban’s warning words. 

The Three Boys of The Magic Flute exercise 
functions similar to those of Ariel in The Tem- 
pest; moreover they are in reality one composite 
personage—a kind of mystic trinity—since they 
appear always together, their voices and ges- 
tures so completely in unison that no one of 
them has any individuality separate from the 
others. Like Ariel in The Tempest they appear as 
messengers or functionaries of the most power- 
ful character (Prospero or Sarastro) ; and if at 
the beginning they appear to do the bidding 
of the Queen of Night, did not Ariel, as Pros- 
pero reminds him, once serve Sycorax? 

Finally there is Shakespeare’s wonderful 
creation—Caliban. It is typical of Shake- 
speare’s genius that his ‘bad’ characters are so 
human as to arouse our fellow-feeling, while 
his heroes and heroines suffer by comparison. 
In The Merchant of Venice Antonio and Bassanio 
are far more unpleasant than Shylock; Mac- 
beth is one of the most likeable characters in 
the play that bears his name; Brutus is a finer 
man than Antony or Caesar. So in The Tempest, 
when the first interview between Prospero and 
Caliban (Act I, Scene ii) degenerates into a 
competition in abuse, Caliban seems to get the 
better of the moral argument; Prospero is made 
to appear tyrannical and oppressive; his atti- 
tude to Caliban is rather that of ‘Cet animal 
est méchant; quand on l’attaque il se défend’. 
But there is in Caliban less of the martyr 
than of the rebel—he is no Job but a Pro- 
metheus, who goes down shouting defiance at 
his tormentors. In the first scenes with Stephano 
he quickly responds to a little kindness; he 
soon sees through the cowardly weakness of 
Trinculo’s character, and in the attempt to 
carry out the conspiracy on Prospero’s life 
Caliban, for all his lack of civilization, is re- 
cognizable as the real leader, the only one of 


the three who displays courage, generalship, 
and a sense of proportion. 

Caliban is the earthy, sensual man—clumsy, 
brutish, cunning, resentful—the Hyde to Pros- 
pero’s Jekyll—yet reaching out so wistfully 
to grope for beauty that eludes him. It is by no 
accident that Shakespeare has made of Caliban 
a character of tragedy and pathos—abused, 
exploited, and tormented, he arouses not 
laughter but compassion. For all his ugliness 
and deformity he is no figure of fun; Stephano 
and Trinculo speak only in conversational 
prose—Caliban’s strong passion comes out in 
great bursts of poetry. Nor is it by accident that 
the greatest of poets has given—not to Miranda, 
nor to Ariel, not to Prospero, but to Caliban— 
some of the loveliest lines in all his works: 


Be not afear’d: the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and 
hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instru- 
ments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometime 
voices 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in 
dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open, and show 
riches 

Ready to drop on me, that when I wak’d 

I cried to dream again. 


At first sight Caliban’s counterpart in The 
Magic Flute appears to be Monostatos, but the 
likeness is only superficial. Caliban’s proper 
counterpart is Papageno—the one really human 
character of flesh and blood among all those 
superior beings—the potent sorcerer, the Queen 
of Darkness, the genii of light, the brave, 
romantic hero, and the pure and faithful 
maiden. Papageno is the ordinary, common- 
place, everyday man—vain, weak, stupid, 
cowardly—but hungering and thirsting for he 
knows not what—for something outside him- 
self. In the first scene with Tamino and the 
Three Ladies he shows himself a liar, a boaster, 
and a coward; yet our sympathies go out in- 
stinctively to him in the punishment inflicted 
upon him, as they do to Caliban under Pros- 
pero’s threats. Later in the first Act, for all the 
superior airs and graces of Tamino, it is Papa- 
geno who first finds his way to Pamina’s 
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presence and shows courage and resourceful- 
ness in his attempt to rescue her, while Tamino 
is bandying words with the Orator and, in his 
bewilderment, relapsing into a brooding inac- 
tivity. From this point of view Papageno’s 
naiveté (like that of Wagner’s Parsifal) is a 
virtue; a man of simple instinctive impulses, 
unaffected by the doubts and questionings that 
trouble Tamino’s more complex nature, he 
remains from first to last unconvinced of Saras- 
tro’s beneficence and, though superficially 
frightened, at bottom unimpressed by the 
elaborate mumbo-jumbo of the Temple ritual. 
Not that he is without emotional sensitivity— 
as witness his cravings for feminine affection and 
his despair at losing Papagena. His first duet 
with Pamina exhibits him as a romantic wor- 
shipper of Woman and of ideal love: 


Die siissen Triebe mitzufiihlen 
Ist dann der Weiber erste Pflicht. 


The wonderful passage for Caliban, quoted 
above, has its counterpart in Papageno’s two 
songs of yearning, ‘Ein Madchen oder Weib- 
chen’ and the more pathetic ‘Papagena, 
Weibchen, Taubchen, meine Schéne’, which 
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precedes his attempted suicide. Throughout all 
his foolish lapses and weaknesses he returns 
again and again to this theme, and so at last, 
in Papagena, he gets his reward. One may be 
pardoned for prophesying that, though they 
may never rise to the spiritual ecstasies of 
Tamino and Pamina, they will on the whole 
be a happier married couple. 

This short study of these two great works of 
art cannot be more fitly concluded than in the 
words of R. A. Streatfield: ‘In both there is that 
breadth of view that comes from a mind risen 
above the petty troubles of earth, that serene 
wisdom born of ripe experience and a know- 
ledge of good and evil, and that supreme 
mastery of craftsmanship to which only the 
greatest can attain. In each the master magician 
of his time bade farewell to the scene that his 
genius had enriched.’ And the following words, 
quoted by the same author from Gounod’s 
appreciation of Mozart, are equally applicable 
to the genius of Shakespeare too: ‘Eternal truth, 
perfect beauty, inexhaustible charm, profound 
yet ever limpid, all humanity with the sim- 
plicity of a child.’ 


MONG wet scabious, the beaded grassblades, 
And harebells weeping from the early rain, 
This scrap of shining dust—the washed sky’s colour— 
Poised like a petal, delicately spreading 


Ecstatic wings to drink the sun again, 


Speaks a known language to the heart, returning 


Bleakly and blindly now, through snows and seas, 
To the slow monotone of wheels receding 

For ever down time’s iron track—and bearing 
Joy into worlds beyond the Pleiades. 


O innocent symbol of the clay’s condition— 
Flame-beckoned; like our loves, as brief as breath: 
Burn there (so frail, to cage this ache of living, 
Bright, quivering dust!), engraving on the vision, 
Steel-deep, one moment final as a death. 


MARGARET WILLY 
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Tue Fairchild Country! Those who have read 
Mrs. Sherwood’s The History of the Fairchild 
Family when they were young will perhaps 
visualize, as I do, a pleasant English pastoral 
landscape with the Hall, the Parsonage, Home, 
and neighbouring nests of cosy and picturesque 
cottages amidst a patchwork of neat fields with 
cows and goats and lambs. It is the Victorian 
genius for evoking an atmosphere in which the 
characters live and breathe in harmony with 
their surroundings that make the first child- 
dren’s books so absorbing. Jackanapes, The 
Story of a Short Life, The Secret Garden, and Rosa- 
mond all have their own little microcosm of a 
world, an atmosphere almost independent of the 
characters and the plot, but surrounding and 
permeating both as all pervasively as a Dutch 
landscape does in a_ seventeenth-century 
painting. We may not like the insistence on a 
moral, or approve of the way the children are 
brought up, but this power in the authors of 
creating not a tentative and brilliant essay of 
the mind, but of making the reader live in an 
alien world of another’s imagining, is the hall- 
mark of the masterpiece. One feels that the 
authors themselves, Mrs. Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Ewing and their peers them- 
selves knew that they were producing complete 
works of art. Not for them the adjective ‘pro- 
mising’. What they did they stood by: they 
knew not with their brains but with their whole 
being the rules of the little worlds they created: 
not only the rules of etiquette and probability, 
but the divine laws as well. They had no doubts. 
This is a state of mind undesirable in a philoso- 
pher but imperative for a creative writer— 
while he writes. If Mrs. Edgeworth for one 
moment doubted that Rosamond was wrong 
in desiring ‘Airs and Graces’, Gossip, or useless 
purple jars, she might have pleased posterity 
more, but her tales would have lacked their 
roundness, their completeness. Each lirtle 
world in works of art must be self-sufficient and 
have a watertight theology and science—even 
if we disagree. In Alice the dreams are never 
inconsistent with themselves. In the world of 
Alice we realize that even here the Mad Hatter 
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By OLIVIA ROBERTSON 


is mad, whereas the knitting Sheep is prosaic and 
sane, and the Cheshire Cat is a philosopher. 

How is it that modern children’s books, 
though often superior in child psychology, 
style, and plot, have failed on the whole to 
capture the love of the majority of grown-up 
readers? There are exceptions but still the 
Victorian children’s books hold an empire of 
their own in the hearts of us all. 

One of the causes lies in the rigid censor- 
ship of today regarding what is suitable for 
children. This is a censorship not of the govern- 
ment nor of the churches but a mental atti- 
tude on the part of each individual writer of 
children’s books—and of the readers. The hor- 
rors of wars and the catastrophes that have 
nearly wrecked our civilization have led to an 
adult literature that has broken all barriers of 
self-censorship—but has led to a desire to pro- 
tect children. Hopes of a material After-life 
have for the majority given place to that vicar- 
ious immortality through posterity that Butler 
emphasizes in his Erewhon. What was his 
speculation has now become actuality. In every 
magazine and newspaper and digest one reads 
that life must always be for Youth—for the 
future. Either Wells’s faith in a Modern world 
state with clear-eyed youths and girls running 
it with remorseless efficiency, or Shaw’s Super- 
men, or “The Citizen of Tomorrow’ of the 
newspapers now virtually offer a new religion 
to the disillusioned readers. It is no wonder 
then that adults turn desperately to the nursery 
and read books on psychology and try to make 
their children better than themselves. 

Such an attitude is the complete reverse of 
the beliefs of Mrs. Sherwood and her like. To 
them child nature was in varying degrees sin- 
ful, posterity would be no better, and salvation 
was only possible for the individual soul in life 
—not in vicarious virtue in the year three 
thousand, through healthy and happy descen- 
dants. This ethical divergence explains the 
curious anomaly that whereas the Victorians, 
meant to be so ‘genteel’, allowed their chil- 
dren to face life and death and disease in their 
books, the modern generation have become so 
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squeamish that on the wireless, in books and 
children’s magazines, death and suffering and 
sickness and even religion itself are looked upon 
as taboo. This taboo, though approved of in 
theory by most authors, stops them from 
writing children’s books. At every paragraph 
the writer will hesitate—no mention of cruelty, 
or sex, or passion, or ‘sentimentality’, or grief 
must be introduced. It would not be ‘suitable’, 
that ubiquitous word that stops most authors 
from attempting to write for children. The 
modern child must be brought up as tradition 
says the Buddha was: ignorant of sin, disease, 
and death. The modern child with his special 
broadcasts and literature is kept ‘pasteurized’ 
until he is old enough to read James Joyce and 
the Sunday papers. 
How unlike Mrs. Sherwood: 


‘Papa,’ said Lucy, ‘I fear from what you 
say, that there are very few real Christians 
in the world, and that a very great part of the 
human race will be finally lost.’ 


This was the impression made upon little 
Lucy by her parents’ instructions, which, 
alarming as they are, nevertheless bring ten- 
sion to the narrative, and give the book 
sincerity. Mrs. Sherwood was so much con- 
vinced that even small children—including her 
imaginary Emily, Lucy, and Henry—had en- 
tirely corrupt hearts, full of every conceivable 
vice, that she could not write a patronizing or 
a whimsical book. Her very fanaticism welds 
her book together. One picks it up to laugh— 
and there are many passages entirely ridiculous 
—but one cannot laugh long. Sincerity, how- 
ever distorted, will always prevail in a work 
of art over any technically brilliant but mind- 
born book. The passionately sincere writer 
will take endless pains, like the builders of the 
Gothic cathedrals with their hidden decora- 
tions—or the old illuminators of manuscripts. 
Mrs. Sherwood spends great love and careful- 
ness over her details: 


‘John Trueman’s cottage was a neat little 
place, standing in a garden, adorned with 
pinks and rosemary, and southernwood. 
John himself was gone out to his daily work 
when Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild came to his 
house: but his wife Mary was at home, and 
was just giving a crust of bread and a bit of 
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cheese to a very poor woman who had stopped 
at the gate with a baby in her arms.’ 


That little paragraph is like the old print 
‘Rustic Charity’ come to life. One of the gent- 
ler features of Mrs. Sherwood was her love for 
animals and flowers and she can in a few sen- 
tences re-create a sunny spring day: 


‘The next morning early, the children got 
everything ready to go into the Primrose 
Meadow. They had each of them a little 
basket, with a lid to it, in which they packed 
up their work, and their new books: and as 
soon as the family had breakfasted, they all 
set out for the Primrose Meadow. Mr. Fair- 
child with a book in his pocket for his own 
reading; Mrs. Fairchild, with her work-bag 
hanging on her arm; Betty, with a basket of 
bread and meat and a cold fruit-pie; and the 
children, with their work-baskets, and Emily’s 
doll, for the little girls seldom went out with- 
out their doll. The Primrose Meadow was 
not a quarter of a mile from Mr. Fairchild’s 
house: you had only the corner of a little 
copse to pass through before you were in it. 
It was called the Primrose Meadow, because 
every spring the first primroses in the neigh- 
bourhood appeared on a sunny bank in that 
meadow. A little brook of very clear water 
ran through the meadow, rippling over the 
pebbles; and there were many alders growing 
by the water-side.’ 


In this gentle, ambling paragraph, with no 
fear of redundancy, no shame at putting a long 
descriptive passage in a children’s book, you 
have the essence of the Fairchild Family, and 
their country-side. But one cannot isolate all 
the loveliness of life, the primroses, the lambs, 
the clear brook, and the cold fruit-pie. One 
cannot give children only the sunny side. For 
one thing, it is one-sided. Another, the chil- 
dren themselves ask questions and observe. 
And also Mrs. Sherwood, being convinced 
that all mankind, including children, were 
born damned until saved, had other scenes to 
show in order to convert. And these other scenes 
have horrified her descendents and therefore 
given her book an extra lease of life. Even in the 
18go’s Anstey and Andrew Lang quote passages 
from Mrs. Sherwood illustrating the extra- 
ordinary attitude of writers in 1847. Neverthe- 
less Mrs. Sherwood shows the same courage as 
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Shaw in his Widowers’ Houses and of Strind- 
berg and Ibsen when she introduces the gal- 
lows into her primrose and lam English 
landscape. After all, the gibbet was there: 
Mrs. Sherwood did not invent that. She makes 
Mr. Fairchild bring his three children to 
Blackwood to see a corpse hanging on a gal- 
lows. This was because Lucy, aged nine, and 
Emily, eight, had been fighting over a doll. 
This might eventually lead to the sin of murder, 
so, with Mrs. Fairchild’s approval, the little 
girls are brought to their dreadul object-lesson, 
along with little Henry, aged about seven, who 
had to be carried. It was the custom in 1847 to 
leave a murderer hanging in chains until the 
body fell to pieces. This particular body had 
been swinging—in a blue coat and a sglk hand- 
kerchief round the neck for years. Sympathetic 
as I am to Mrs. Sherwood, I cannot quote her 
description—it is not ‘suitable’—and this parti- 
cular lesson in facing up to life when young is 
carried too far. I can only say in extenuation 
that the Government and people of the day 
clearly approved of such object-lessons, and 
presumably of children witnessing them, or the 
gibbet would not have been there. It is true 
Jane Austen never mentions such things, but 
surely she must have avoided such localities 
in her country walks. Mrs. Sherwood never 
avoided anything. Her little children have as 
much thorough grounding in life, sacred and 
profane, as the most uncompromising realist 
could demand. After all, either little Lucy or 
Emily or Henry might have become social 
reformers, inspired by the repeated shocks sus- 
tained during childhood. They could never in 
after-life plead ignorance of the condition of 
the poor and unfortunate. Thackeray never 
met a convict. Lang wrote in a review that he 
had never met a Tess of the d’Urbervilles. In 
their earliest years the little Fairchilds seem to 
have met everyone. And they seemed to enjoy 
it. So did their little readers. The book main- 
tained its popularity for two generations, until 
a greater book, Alice, gradually introduced a 
new kind of children’s book—the land through 
the looking-glass. 

I do not think that nowadays children are 
expected to cry over books. About 1847 child- 
ren did weep over their books, especially over 
death-beds of little children. I doubt whether 
one could get a ‘child-death-bed’ story pub- 


lished now, however well written, even if it 
were brought up to date for modern children, 
introducing an air-raid, or a war. Perhaps the 
Victorians had not such a guilty conscience as 
we have over child deaths. At least the little 
ones died in the Fairchild Family either by 
Act of God, sin on their own part, or excessive 
virtue, ‘too good for this world’. We on the 
other hand feel a collective guilt over the fate 
of so many children in our world. So we keep 
off the subject. 

As a child I never forgot reading about the 
horrible end of the haughty Miss Augusta 
Noble. I was told that the book was funny and 
old-fashioned, but I remembered all the epi- 
sodes, and bought two copies when I grew 
older. Miss Augusta suffered from the sin of 
pride. She had a muslin dress and pearl neck- 
lace and rose-coloured sash, and a beautiful 
wax doll. Her vanity, however, had fatal con- 
sequences. She had a toadying governess who 
flattered her, and she was spoilt by her parents, 
Sir Charles and Lady Noble. One of her habits 
was to admire herself in the mirror, and one 
fatal day her frock caught fire by a candle and 
she was burnt to death. She also died unre- 
pentant, according to Mr. Somers, the clergy- 
man, as she was unconscious to the end. Little 
Charles Trueman died slowly of no specific 
disease, but his was a different end. He sang 
psalms and showed extreme piety and of 
course Lucy and Emily and Henry went to the 
funeral. And here I must emphasize that 
though one could quote a dozen absurd- 
sounding comments on little Charles’s death, 
many naivetés and priggish sermons from the 
little victim, Mrs. Sherwood does take the 
horror and sting away from death in that she 
faces it bravely. No child reading her little 
story could be repelled or frightened. Clearly 
little Charles is going straight to heaven and 
likes dying, and afterwards the Fairchild 
Family ‘thought and talked much of little 
Charles and his happy death all day’. Mrs. 
Sherwood had the same Olympian way of 
killing off her characters—especially the very 
good ones—as Shakespeare had, or Euripides. 
She would never have thought of illness or 
poverty or death as ‘unsuitable’. 

Asa child I ignored or forgot the alarming or 
very moral elements in the Fairchild Family 
but I loved ‘a story of a hundred years ago’. 
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To me it epitomized not only the nostalgic 
atmosphere of that early-nineteenth-century 
England, but brought back a fascinating eye- 
witness account of the eighteenth century, 
clearly drawn by an old woman from her 
memories. This tale, ‘Grandmamma’s Story’, 
seems to me to recall a past epoch not with the 
calm perspective of an adult, but with the 
exaggerated dream intensity of a child’s con- 
sciousness of a strange and often terrifying 
world. 

A little girl, Miss Evelyn Vaughan, an 
heiress, comes to a great house to stay with her 
four old aunts. This is a description of the 
child’s portrait: ‘It represents a child, of maybe 
five years of age, in a white frock, placing a 
garland on the head of a lamb: behind the 
child, an old-fashioned garden is represented, 
and a distant view of the Grove house in which 
she was born.’ It was her terrible aunts that I 
remembered most vividly. ‘The ladies wore, 
in the first place, very stiff stays, and those who 
thought much of being smart had them laced 
as tight as they could well bear. Added to 
these stays, they wore hoops or petticoats well- 
stiffened with whalebone.’ These four women 
lived formal heartless lives. As precise and 
stiff as marionettes, in their great hoops and 
trains, surrounded by footmen and ladies’ 
maids like minor characters in a Hogarth 
engraving, they moved to a ritual of visiting, 
knotting, card-playing, and a daily airing in 
a great carriage with poor little Evelyn. I 
sensed she was cut out for an early grave. There 
was one description that was so pictorially alive 
that it almost frightened me: 


‘The first time that I saw Miss Evelyn’, said 
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the old lady, ‘was on the first Sunday I went 
to church with the school. We went to St. 
Lawrence’s, which is near the Abbey, and 
we sat in a gallery, from which we had a full 
view of the pew then occupied by the Vaug- 
hans. They always came there, though not 
the nearest church, because they could not 
please themselves in seats in any other 
church in the town, and regularly came in 
their coach-and-four, and a grand footman 
went before them to open the door. Their 
pew was square and lined with crimson, and 
they always came rustling in, and making 
a knocking sound with their high heels on 
the pavement; they walked according to 
their ages, with this difference only, that 
the eldest Mistress Vaughan present always 
brought Evelyn in her hand.’ 


After a masterly description of the cold hard 
loneliness of those women and their house, 
one rejoices that though Evelyn dies slowly and 
piously, she succeeded in conquering her en- 
vironment, and finally all four old ladies got 
converted. 

Perhaps here we find the fascination of the 
Fairchild country and its inhabitants for child 
readers. In that country children really matter. 
They have souls. They can die and convert 
their elders. Above all there is one boon to 
small creatures just starting in life who natur- 
ally make blunders and fools of themselves. In 
the Fairchild country there is no sense of 
humour: nobody laughs at enfant terrible re- 
marks. There is no patronage and no teasing. 
Children hate being laughed at. Mrs. Sherwood 
paid children the greatest compliment of all. 
She took them seriously. 


Contributions to ‘English’ 


From time to time views are expressed in the Asso- 
ciation that ‘English’ does not deal sufficiently with 
one aspect or another of the subject of English. Since 
the Association includes many members and aspects 
of English are numerous, the policy of ‘English’ has 
always been to attempt to cater for as many differing 
interests as possible. Since only contributions from 
members (except in rare and special instances) are 
published, our journal is in fact what members them- 
selves make it. If certain interests appear to receive 
less attention than others, it is because fewer suitable 


contributions of that nature are received. Contribu- 
tions especially appealing to University students and 
scholars of English are always welcome, and more 
would be welcomed which deal with linguistic 
problems. Also more articles on the teaching of 
English in schools, especially from a practical stand- 
point, would meet the wishes of a number of readers. 
Lf readers do not find sufficient of what they want and 
require, it is hoped that they will help to supply it. 

Ed. 
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Ballade of Gravitation 


ed thing of universal might, 
Active from matter’s first creation, 
Mysterious force, as swift as light, 
Ubiquitous in penetration, 
Who can escape thy domination, 
Or who can cease to be thy thrall? 
Obscure and unknown emanation, 
Old Gravity is King of all. 


If from existence infinite, 
Beyond our best imagination, 
Emerging from eternal night, 
Wide Space was given a limitation, 
And Time its first initiation, 
He yet their coming could forestall; 
From molecule to constellation 
Old Gravity is King of all. 


For who is man, a power to fight 
That holds the stars at its dictation, 

A power to earth which holds him tight? 
The nebulae of farthest station, 
The worlds of earliest formation, 

And men upon the earth who crawl, 
Are subject to his regulation; 

Old Gravity is King of all. 


Envoi 


Prince, beg he hold in true equation 
My balance, lest I broken fall; 

I would avoid disintegration; 
Old Gravity is King of all. 


LORD COTTESLOE 


Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, and Luncheon will take place on 
Saturday, May 24th atthe Royal Horticultural 
Society’s New Hall, S.W. 1. 

' The office of President will be taken by 


A. L. Rowse, Esq., in place of Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, who is reluctantly unable to 
officiate owing to pressure of Ministerial 
duties. 
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The Poetry of Robert Frost 


By HOWARD SERGEANT 


AMERICAN poetry—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the work of certain American 
poets—has affected English poetry to a con- 
siderable extent since the First World War, and 
at some points of contact the rapidly develop- 
ing American traditions have almost merged 
with those of the British Isles. In the near future 
it may be that these traditions will draw even 
closer together, rooted as they are in the same 
distant past. 

About the same period as that in which the 
Georgian movement was being organized in 
England a poetic renaissance was starting in 
America which was to have far-reaching results. 
One of its first signs was the appearance of 
the new magazine, Poetry, founded by Harriet 
Monroe in 1912 and published from Chicago. 
Another and a clearer indication was the 
emergence of regional cultures within the 
American pattern. The culture of every people 
usually comprises two distinct elements, the 
regional and the international; and, in the 
course of time, these elements blend to con- 
stitute the national tradition. This process can 
be seen in operation, sometimes in the work of 
a single poet, in the development of contem- 
porary American poetry. Virtually the only 
regional tradition which had existed in America 
prior to the present century was that of New 
England. Within the space of a few years Carl 
Sandburg with his Chicago Poems, Vachel Lind- 
say with General William Booth enters into Heaven 
and The Congo, and Edgar Lee Masters with 
his Spoon River Anthology had asserted the place 
of the Middle-West on the poetic map. They 
were followed in the twenties by an even more 
integrated group of poets, the Fugitives of the 
South, whose principal spokesmen were John 
Crowe Ransome and Allen Tate. Robinson 
Jeffers began to write of the Californian scene 
and poets were becoming known in other parts 
of the country. Meanwhile in New England 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, and, 
later, Edna St. Vincent Millay and Elinor 
Wylie upheld the local tradition. 

If, during the second decade of this century, 
the newly awakened public interest in poetry 


in England, with its longer and more compli- 
cated cultural history, stimulated the growth 
of the Georgian movement, flaunting as it 
did the loose strands of several traditions, in 
America the main emphasis was placed on 
realism. No doubt the reception given to Mase- 
field’s The Everlasting Mercy, published in 1911, 
encouraged the tendency to describe common 
experiences in normal speech rhythms. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Rudyard Kipling 
lived in Vermont for some years and had a 
strong following in Boston. But the American 
poets, naturally enough, were being faithful to 
the Whitman line of development, except that 
where Whitman had generalized they essayed 
to apply his ideas in greater detail to their own 
local environments. Although not himself a 
disciple of Whitman in the sense that Sand- 
burg and Lindsay were, Robert Frost is easily 
the most important of these writers; one might 
go so far as to rank him as one of America’s 
finest living poets and perhaps as the leading 
contemporary exponent of the colloquial style 
in the English language. As if to prognosticate 
a closer interrelationship between the English 
and American traditions in the future, his first 
book, A Boy’s Will (1913), was published in 
England while he was living here for a few 
years. 

His influence upon Edward Thomas has 
frequently been remarked; it can also be 
detected in the poems of Andrew Young and, 
indirectly—it may be through Thomas and 
Young—in the work of several later poets. Frost 
is, in fact, a not insignificant link in the English 
chain. And since 1913 there has been an in- 
creasing exchange of publications, tosay nothing 
of poets, between England and America. 

Robert Frost was born in San Francisco, but 
his family were New Englanders for generations 
back, and when he was ten years old he re- 
turned with his family to the native region. He 
might well have lived there his whole life, for he 
exhibits all the distinguishing features of the 
typical New Englander, and his poems are 
almost always concerned with local characters 
and occasions, or with the New England scene, 
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against which and through which he succeeds 
in illustrating broader principles and values. 
‘Only by affirming what is most real in regional, 
local and communal life, will mankind be able 
to meet the challenge of the planetary, when 
every country will be within a few hours reach 
of each other,’ remarked Mr. Philip Mairet 
some years ago. No poet is more aware of this 
than Robert Frost. The local atmosphere is 
there, bestowing a reality upon every poem he 
undertakes. This is not to suggest that his work 
is in any way parochial; even in what seem to 
be purely descriptive pieces there is an under- 
lying significance which relates them to the 
world outside. It is his regional outlook and 
feeling which makes him so indubitably a poet 
of the universal. 

It should be evident that the regional at- 
tributes in poetry will vary according to the 
peculiar environment and experience of the 
individual poet, and will be stimulated and 
enriched by his emotional impulsion. The most 
striking characteristic of Robert Frost’s poetry 
is his use of speech rhythms, by which he was 
able to free himself from the conventions of the 
nineteenth century and to express so casually 
those truths having a peculiar relevance for the 
present age. Wordsworth, for all his endeavours 
to describe the situations of ordinary life ‘in a 
selection of language really used by men’, was 
never so completely successful as Frost has been 
in this respect. Nor has Frost made the same 
banal mistakes. Perhaps that is due to the fact 
that Wordsworth chose ‘humble and rustic life’ 
to furnish him with examples of the type of 
language he needed for his task, whereas Frost 
has earned a living directly from the earth and, 
as a small-scale upland farmer himself for many 
years, taken a vital interest in rural life. The 
language of his poetry and the ideas communi- 
cated through it are intrinsically his own, as 
are the dry sense of humour and the flatness of 
pitch; yet not only his own but of New England 
also. It is as though he is giving utterance to 
the unvoiced thoughts, the barely crystallized 
imaginings and the restrained emotions of the 
community to which he is bound by invisible 
ties, and in doing so throwing strong light upon 
human situations known to us all: 


One by one he subdued his father’s trees 
By riding them down over and over again 


Until he took the stiffness out of them, 

And not one but hung limp, not one left 

For him to conquer. He learned all there was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 

And so carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his 
poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a 
swish, 

Kicking his way down through the air to 
the ground. 

So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

(Birches) 


Like a considerable number of his poems, 
Birches can be enjoyed on several planes. Frost 
seldom moralizes, but his philosophy is im- 
plicit in all his work; and the more artless and 
unassuming his poems seem to be, the more 
effectively do they fulfil their real purpose. No 
sensational imagery is pressed into service, nor 
do isolated lines assault the mind with their 
brilliant organization. Yet slowly and subtly 
the full implications are drawn out, frequently 
without being so much as hinted at by the poet. 
The reader is compelled to equate the poem 
with his own experience, to interpret it in his 
own idiom, at times almost to participate in 
the creative act. In this manner Frost can write 
of the boy swinging on his father’s birch-trees, 
an old farm labourer returning home—‘some- 
thing you somehow havn’t to deserve’—to 
spend his last hours, two neighbours repairing 
a common boundary wall together, a wood- 
pile or a patch of blueberries, a brook that has 
been trapped beneath the newly built city, 
mowing or fetching water or any of the count- 
less apparently trivial tasks to be done about a 
farm, and yet succeed in communicating far 
more than the bare meaning of the actual words 
he utilizes. To some extent all poets, in their 
individual ways, aim at achieving the same 
result, but Frost can do it with the simplest and 
most ordinary words, giving them a new value 
and currency. No nature-mysticism is called in 
to enhance the impression. Frost makes no 
attempt to identify himself with vague mysteri- 
ous forces outside his control or catch the 
‘ghostly language of the ancient earth’. His 
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world is a solid one, where trees are trees and 
mountains unmistakably mountains: 


It doesn’t seem so much to climb a mountain 
You’ve worked around the foot of all your 
life. 
What would I do? Go in my overalls, 
With a big stick, the same as when the cows 
Havn’t come down to the bars at milking 
time? 
Or with a shotgun for a stray black bear? 
*Twouldn’t seem real to climb it for climb- 
ing it. 
(The Mountain) 
The tragic and the commonplace are de- 
picted in their true proportions, and shown in 
their relations both to one another and to the 
background of everyday life. And, as so often 
happens in everyday life, the tragic and the 
trivial are inseparable elements. Frost recog- 
nizes, too, that 


Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favour. 
(The Black Cottage) 


If single lines do not detach themselves in the 
reader’s memory, it is not due to the poet’s 
lack of technical skill. On the contrary, the 
words are so carefully selected and placed, and 
the development of the theme so artistically 
controlled, as to obtain the maximum effect for 
each poem as a complete entity. And if Frost’s 
language and his rhythms are those of ordinary 
conversation, with much of the diffuseness 
which that entails, he invariably maintains a 
lyrical note. The method is allegorical in most 
of his work, though Frost’s allegories are not 
so obvious as those of, say, Swift or Bunyan. He 
does not, for instance, describe the adventures 
of a Gulliver or a representative Christian in 
an imaginary country or set of circumstances in 
order to emphasize familiar truths. Nor, on 
the other hand, does he reverse the process and 
portray the familiar in an unusual light in the 
manner of Kafka. There are exceptions, of 
course, such as The Witch of Cods, in which one 
of the characters relates how a skeleton climbed 
up the stairs from the cellar to the attic, where 
it was quickly nailed in: “The attic was less 
to us than the cellar.’ There seems to be some- 
thing of both Kafka and Bunyan in his psycho- 
logical make-up. As a general rule Frost takes 
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the common scene or incident for his subject 
and writes as if he were talking about it to 
a number of personal friends; and, no doubt 
because principles remain the same however 
diverse the customs and ideas of different com- 
munities of people, what he writes has a defi- 
nite relevance for us all. Moreover, because he 
appears to be weaving a simple story around his 
New England characters, the allegorical ele- 
ment may not at first be recognized for what it 
is, but the effect is secured even when the 
reader is not full aware how it has been ob- 
tained. Frost’s practical knowledge of the 
country-side and his capacity for accurate 
observation assist in creating a realistic at- 
mosphere. 

The disadvantage of this method becomes 
immediately apparent when he is not at his 
surest: then the impact of the poem is deadened 
by the prevailing diffuseness and flatness of 
tone, a weakness that is accentuated perhaps by 
the absence of compact or forceful metaphors. 
Examples can be found in Frost’s earlier 
volumes, A Boy’s Will (1913), North of Boston 
(1914), Mountain Interval (1916), New Hampshire 
(1923), and West-Running Brook (1928). For- 
tunately, the poet has been discriminating 
enough to discard the less successful pieces and 
his Selected Poems (1936) contains the most 
important of his early work. Nevertheless the 
consistent standard of his poetry from the 
beginning is in itself remarkable, and he has 
always avoided the ‘modern parlour game’ 
with fashionable diction and imagery. The odd 
characters he has created—Baptiste, the Hired 
Man, Meserve, the owner of the Black Cottage, 
the Gum-Gatherer, and the Witch of Coés and 
others—spring directly from the soil of his own 
experience and are conditioned by his climatic 
environment. Throughout his life there has 
been a gradual development in technique and 
a crystallization of the humanitarian ideas with 
which he seemed to be wrestling in his first 
book. 

His present stature can be appreciated by 
a comparison of A Masque of Reason (1948), a 
collection of forty or so lyrics and two masques, 
with the most outstanding work published 
during the last ten years. These poems, as a 
whole, exhibit all the qualities which have been 
remarked here and which make Frost so dis- 
tinctive a poet. Written in his typical style, the 
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shorter pieces are more concentrated and have 
a more intellectual basis than those of previous 
books without losing anything of the collo- 
quial touch. The long dialogue poems in blank 
verse, The Masque of Reason and The Masque of 
Mercy, are concerned with a problem which 
has long exercised his powers of imagination 
and logical argument—God’s justice (or in- 
justice) and mercy in his dealings with man, 
symbolized by Job in the former and by Jonah 
in the latter. To describe them as theological 
discussions in poetry would be to say the very 
least about them. In these two poems Frost 
expresses the natural philosophy it has taken 
him a lifetime to acquire and many poems to 


formulate so comprehensively. They represent 
the height of his achievement in technical 
proficiency and in the communication of ideas 
drawn from practical experience, in a language 
that is both vigorous and informed by his usual 
salty humour. One feels that ‘the Keeper’ is a 
mouthpiece for Frost himself when he says: 


I’m too much afraid of God to claim 

I have been fighting on the angels’ side. 
That is for him and not for me to say... 
And I can see that the uncertainty 

In which we act is a severity, 

A cruelty, amounting to injustice 

That nothing but God’s mercy can arrange. 


Easter 


n long this down has borne me. I have lain 
Upon the earth, my mother and my grave. 


O, I was slain 


By the sun’s earliest arrow, and I gave 
Myself to the original cust again. 


Dissolve and crumble, substance. Far below 
The wrinkled sea jealously licks the shore, 


While to and fro 


The wind folds earth’s waves over me once more. 
Fluid and dusty to my tomb I go. 


Intimate now with stone, with shell and bone, 
Weathered and burnished, broken, washed, and ploughed, 


To atone, alone 


In the purgatorial earth, endowed 
With darkness, nothing to nothing grown. 


Until my liberate dust at last catch fire 
From the slain Paschal green and growing flame, 


And He inspire 


A resurgent me, to glorify His name, 
Being flowers and fishes, seaweed and sapphire. 


BARBARA LUPINI 
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Or all Dickens’s more eccentric friends, R. H. 
Horne was one of the most colourful and re- 
markable. Educated for the Army at Sand- 
hurst, he joined a volunteer South American 
force and was fortunate to be one of the three 
officers who survived out of thirty-six. He was 
present at the siege of Vera Cruz and the 
taking of San Juan Ulloa, travelled in North 
America, quelled a mutiny on board the vessel 
in which he returned to England, and then 
took up the most hazardous career he could 
find—that of a professional man of letters. 

He became a successful journalist, poet, 
dramatist, and miscellaneous writer, now best 
remembered for his Orion: An Epic Poem, in 
Three Books. To show his contempt for a public 
that refused to buy poetry, the first three edi- 
tions were sold at a farthing a copy. He first 
met Dickens about 1837, accepted a post on 
the Daily News under his editorship early in 
1846, and became a member of his Amateur 
Company of players. When Household Words 
was started he was enlisted by Dickens as 
assistant-editor, with W. H. Wills. For the next 
twelve months he worked industriously for the 
new periodical, but his imagination was fired 
by the news of the great Australian gold-rush 
of 1851, and he promptly left ‘to dig for gold’. 

He was soon disappointed. For a time he 
served as a commander of the Melbourne Gold 
Escort, of which he left a lively account in his 
Australian Autobiography prefaced to his Australian 
Facts and Fancies (1859), but his narrative was 
broken off short about 1854-5. The recent dis- 
covery of a number of letters and papers relat- 
ing to Horne, in the records of the Royal 
Literary Fund, now reveals the story of his 
adventurous but unsuccessful struggle to settle 
in Australia. 

After two years in command of the Gold 
Escort he gave it up to return to a more settled 
life, and thereafter found it almost impossible 
to obtain other employment. He became a 
clerk to the Attorney-General, and Commis- 
sioner of the Yan Yean Water Supply; but was 
left ‘high and dry’, as he said, when the Com- 
mission was dissolved. He founded the Mel- 
bourne Garrick Club, and the first ‘Vineyard 
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Company’ ; but these and other public services 
were all unremunerative. At last, in November 
1861, he wrote to an old friend, Robert Bell, 
asking him to appeal for aid to the Royal 
Literary Fund. Bell was a well-known mis- 
cellaneous writer of his day, and did all he 
could to help. He wrote to Dickens, asking him 
to support the application, and Dickens at once 


Gad’s Hill Place 
Higham By Rochester, Kent 
Saturday First February 1862 

My Dear Bell. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of Horne’s 
distress; and I can most strongly vouch for 
his abilities and merit, in support of the 
application you tell me you are going to 
make on his behalf to the Committee of the 
Literary Fund. 

Horne’s published works speak for them- 
selves and him, and I need not eulogize his 
indisputable talent. But as he was regularly 
associated with Household Words for a long 
time, I can bear the strongest testimony to 

’ his perseverance, zeal, good faith, steadiness 
and integrity. I never knew him to be other- 
wise than reliable, to the word and moment, 
in all my many transactions with him. 

He would probably have remained in 
association with my Journal to this day, if 
he had not, in the time of the Gold Fever, 
been seized with visions of emigration. They 
have failed in his case; and I have heard of 
his trying many ways of life in the new 
world without success. 

I feel that a personal delicacy on my part 
ought not, at this pass, to restrain me from 
mentioning that when he went away I sent 
Fifty Pounds out after him, without his solici- 
tation. It isa proof that I do not recommend 
him, without having had an old confidence 
of his being worthy of recommendation. 

My Dear Bell 
Faithfully Yours always 
Charles Dickens 
Robert Bell Esquire 


Bell’s application was successful, and Horne 
was granted eighty pounds. 
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A little earlier than this Horne had met 
another of Dickens’s friends in Melbourne, 
Charles Whitehead, whom he had also done 
his best to help. Whitehead was in even greater 
distress than Horne, and wrote to a friend to tell 
how he had been unfortunate enough to meet 
him, ‘in a luckless hour’. Horne had pressed 
him to enter the local Benevolent Asylum. 
‘But,’ wrote Whitehead, ‘warm as the asylum 
may be, it is not quite so warm as the place to 
which I mentally consigned fim, when he 
went on to tell me what I beg leave to relate 
to you.” It was that he had just sent off an 
article to Thackeray, for the Cornhill, in which 
he had stated Whitehead’s ‘case’ without con- 
sulting him. Whitehead was justly annoyed: 


‘, . . It may be said, ‘“‘Horne is a warm- 
hearted man, led away by his feelings, and 
he certainly does sometimes indiscreet and 
foolish things.”’ But it is not a fact that he is 
a warm-hearted man. He is utterly without 
feeling or delicacy. . . . The design of the 
thing is to poke into the public mind, through 
my sides, that the author of Orion is not 
féted and caressed, and in other ways 
benefited by the Mammon blinded people of 
Victoria.’ 


There is no doubt that vanity was Horne’s 
most outstanding and most unpleasing charac- 
teristic, as he himself recognized. In a letter to 
the Committee of the Literary Fund, he wrote 
in much the same strain: 

‘Eight years, or so, ago, during the fever 
of the gold discoveries, a Melbourne book- 
seller proposed to print and publish an 
Australian edition of “Orion.” Expressing 
my disbelief in the prudence of his venture, I 
consented, and, to my astonishment, the 
copies all sold at a high price in a few weeks. 
Melbourne at that time had only two or 
three good streets, but unpaved, and sur- 
rounded by wooden shanties, huts, hovels, 
and tents. At this present period Melbourne 
isa handsome city, having also very extensive 
suburbs with separate municipalities,—and 
the author of the work above mentioned must 
have starved during the last three years if he 
had depended only upon his pen, or upon 
Literature in any shape. No bookseller here 
would look at any original work, and there 
are no “paying” periodicals, except news- 


papers, each of which has its own special 
staff,—the chief men of the leading journal 
(the Argus) entertain a sort of spiteful jealousy 
against me. ... I have no personal quarrel 
with any of the press; but I am the author 
of original works, and have antecedents in 
the mother country, and am considered to 
think too much of myself, which is no doubt 
very true.’ 


The grant from the Fund, and another the 
following year, enabled him to take up the post 
of Mining Registrar and Surveyor of the Blue 
Mountains, ‘the Siberia of all the Gold Fields’, 
as it had been described to him. He held the 
post a year or two, before he retired again to 
Melbourne, where he lived by miscellaneous 
writing, lecturing, and literary work. The Vic- 
torian Government never gave him the post 
he was always expecting from them, and in 
1869 he gave up waiting for it any longer, and 
left for England. 

Dickens was not so well disposed towards 
him as might appear from his letter. On his 
departure for Australia Horne had left his 
wife behind, who had appealed to him for 
help. Horne had agreed to send a regular 
allowance, but nothing was ever received ex- 
cept the payment for articles he sent home to 
Household Words. 

On 16 May 1869 Dickens had written to 
G. W. Rusden, Clerk of the Legislative Council 
in Melbourne: ‘I hear dark unformed rumours 
of Horne’s coming back. He had better not. He 
will be sorely and bitterly disappointed, I am 
certain.’ Horne, however, was quite confident 
that his friends would all be delighted to see 
him on his arrival. ‘He wrote me a letter,’ 
Dickens told another friend, ‘on the whole 
giving me his blessing, and announcing him- 
self to be now blest with a small independence, 
the result of energy and perseverence. I could 
not answer it, and I will not. You see that he 
justifies your old opinion of him.’ 

Robert Browning told another story about 
Horne’s return. A few months before he was 
due to arrive in this country, he sent his wife 
a box. Hoping that it might contain a nugget, 
after all his years in the gold-fields, she would 
agree to open it only in Dickens’s presence. But 
all they found inside, at last, was a collection of 
photographs of her husband. At the dinner- 
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party at which Browning told this story, Ben- 
jamin Moran, a diarist, noted that ‘we all 
laughed to see Mr. Browning throw himself 
into the attitudes in which poor old Horne had 
got himself photographed.’ 

Eventually, Dickens wrote to Rusden: ‘I 
found it necessary to write to him that I could 
not subscribe the Articles of Faith on which he 
assumed we could renew our friendly com- 
munications, and therefore there is a wide 
gulf between us.’ 

Horne long outlived Dickens. He was granted 
a Civil List pension of £50 in 1874, which was 
doubled in 1880. He was never reconciled to 
his wife, who remained a friend of Dickens’s 
sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth, and Janet 


Drab houses clustered round the pit head thrive 
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Margate on 13 March 1884, courting a com- 
parison with Shakespeare by bequeathing 
‘to my sometime wife Catherine St. George 
Horne, if she thinks proper to accept them, my 
large chest of drawers and bedstead and 
blankets and sheets and pillows’; and leaving 
directions in his will that he was to be buried 
in Edmonton Churchyard, if possible, ‘near 
to Charles Lamb and his sister, . . . and that 
no burial service be read over me, but a selec- 
tion read or recited by W. E. Church from Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial.’ 


[Thanks are due to Mr. H. C. Dickens for permission 
to print the Dickens letter, and to the present General 
Committee of the Royal Literary Fund for permission to 
quote from its records. 


Like some black Arctic hell, these loveless regions 


Bring down the skies to meet the troubled gaze 


: Wills, widow of W. H. Wills. He died at 
t 
: Coalfield 
' OME up Coltsfoot, stamp your gold 
“ Upon the winter dark! 
s Your spark of spring 
r Has struck a sun-ring from the envious cold. 
d Below this dusty surface are lost legions 
: Whose shade gave solace, sunken in a field 
| That knows no sun. 
0 
il Are barren as the moon, undewed by dawn. 
rs And colliers who find midnight bright as noon 
4 Wear darkness in their lives. 
nt 
cs Where no tree can survive. 
‘. And though the ragged grass is elbowed out, 
n- The kerbstone children shout until the streets 
nd Are green with play. 
he Coltsfoot on a slag heap, flash the joys 
: Of Spring in children’s eyes! 
“ Of those who look for toys among this toil! 
et, Clash through the dark like cymbals to amaze 
ld These labourers who burrow through the soil 
wt To reap the blackest harvest of the sun! 
ae) 
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Dramatic Notes 


THE DEARTH OF DRAMATISTS 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


WE have already entered upon the year follow- 
ing the Festival. What sort of a time is this 
aftermath going to be in the living theatre? 
From the point of view of the profession as a 
whole there should be much hope. Every 
theatre which manages to open is thronged 
with good actors—a great many of them ad- 
mirably trained, either at the Royal Dramatic 
Academy or elsewhere. There is a vast public 
ready and anxious for anything which gives 
them the impression of vigour and enterprise. 
During the year we have just been through, one 
of the amazing things to me has been the readi- 
ness with which plays which have not been 
masterpieces of genius have been helped to 
success by a lavishment of art from our actors 
and actresses. Members of the present-day 
public cannot pretend to have their imagina- 
tions stirred as were those of the playgoers of 
fifty years ago by Barrie and Shaw; but they 
have responded with a will to what has been 
forthcoming. Apart from serious, but hardly 
supreme, work, like Christopher Fry’s A Sleep 
of Prisoners, we have had just a few clever 
comedies, such as Noel Coward’s Relative Values, 
which has brought Gladys Cooper back to us 
in one of the best parts she has had, and Peter 
Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels, which has 
given us a taste of his skill as an actor as well as 
of his insight into the domestic and amatory 
backgrounds of official types. We have had in 
The Little Hut, Blue for a Boy, Reluctant Heroes, 
To Dorothy a Son, and Seagulls over Sorrento five 
productions that have run into their second 
year and do not, accordingly, belong to these 
twelve months at all. 

It has been very largely a year of popular 
musicals. And So To Bed, with Leslie Henson as 
old Pepys, has supplied for those of us who re- 
joiced over Samuel’s pages years ago a blend 
of reminiscence with Vivian Ellis’s delightful 
music and seventeenth-century costumes and 
manners under Wendy Toye’s direction. Then 
we have had the Ivor Novello comedy-opera, 
Gay’s the Word at the Saville, Zip goes a Million 


at the Palace, Kiss Me Kate at the Coliseum, 
Rainbow Square at the Stoll, and Penny Plain 
at the St. Martin’s, with nine pantomimes in 
the London district alone—as well as Peter Pan 
and a host of regular Christmas shows—all 
taking one’s mind off the profundities of life, 
with which great drama supposedly deals. We 
have had one out-and-out thriller in Master 
Crook. But with all this I do not personally see 
more than a normal year of entertainment. I 
do not think of those who are young folk now 
saying to their grandchildren in fifty years 
time, ‘Ah, you should have lived in 1951! 
Those were the days when people thought and 
lived drama!’ To tell the truth, I do not fore- 
see the 1951, or even the 1952, bookshelf being 
considered at any time as crowded with classics. — 

On the other hand, if we have not produced 
any great works, we have come as near to it as 
possible by taking an intense interest in the 
production of the famous plays of days gone by, 
from Donald Wolfit’s performance in Tambur- 
laine at the Old Vic to what has been in my 
view one of the very best revivals of The 
Winter’s Tale we have had—and I have seen all 
since that in which Charles Warner played 
Leontes, with Ellen Terry as Hermione, Viola 
Tree as Perdita, and Mrs. Tree—not yet her 
ladyship—as Paulina at His Majesty’s. With 
all its wild improbabilities, The Winter’s Tale, 
so excellently produced at the Phoenix, has 
reminded us of Shakespeare at his loveliest. 
The main reason why The Winter’s Tale has 
never been a popular play with male pro- 
ducers is, of course, that Leontes, with his in- 
fatuate jealousy, is a poor part for any actor. 
Both Irving and Tree ignored it. I feel that we 
owe much to the selfless spirit of John Gielgud 
in taking over this unattractive task, and 
making a forceful and intense character of 
Leontes himself, while Flora Robson—now 
C.B.E.—Diana Wynyard, and Virginia Mc- 
Kenna have revelled in Paulina, Hermione, and 
Perdita, with Lewis Casson as Antigonus and 
George Rose as Autolycus enriching the comedy 
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of Peter Brook’s capital production. I cannot 
help thinking that the comparative neglect of 
The Winter’s Tale by our great actor-producers 
is due not merely to the absence of 1 satisfac- 
tory part for their own choice, but also to the 
play itself. In it Shakespeare chose a Greene 
romance, not vitally dramatic, to tell a story 
which has obvious bearings upon his own 
affection for, and frequent return to, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. How many suggestions are 
there of the inspiration arriving from the some- 
time-neglected but in the end deeply loved 
family of Ann Hathaway and her daughters, 
and of the respect accorded to Shakespeare 
himself as Stratford’s most distinguished towns- 
man of all time! The shepherd’s cottage in 
Bohemia takes on a new loveliness when daffo- 
dils begin to peer, as they still do beside the 
Warwickshire lanes. Those immortal rural 
scenes in the play itself are, it always seems to 
me, given a special beauty by this thought. 
The way in which Shakespeare could manage 
to achieve his purpose in spite of long-accepted 
nonsensicalities of plot is also curiously well 
brought out in The Merchant of Venice, though 
the acting-chance of Shylock has made the 
play so remarkably popular with actor- 
managers. Here the magic of Shakespeare’s 
genius created a masterpiece out of a story 
which is a random medley of borrowings. 
Popular as the Jew-theme was destined to be, 
every production teaches us that it was sub- 
servient in Shakespeare’s mind to the charm of 
Belmont. His return at the finish to the romance 
of Portia’s and Jessica’s love-affairs settles all 
controversy in this matter. Even after Irving’s 
terrific Shylock at the Lyceum I used to feel 
that he should not have given us that air of 
finality, with the exquisite comedy of Belmont 
to follow. In a recent production at the Sloane 
School, Chelsea, directed by the Headmaster, 
Mr. Guy Boas, assisted by Mr. G. C. Pledger, 
I was pleased to see that Shylock was not over- 
done, and that the sympathetic side was 
brought out by P. S. Kelso, as the disgraceful 
unfairness to the Jewish race which still per- 
sisted in Elizabethan times so fully justified. The 
Portia of J. F. Upson was well controlled, but 
I sorely missed the lovely rhapsody with which 
Shakespeare’s Portia fills out some at least of 
the time Bassanio has to spend choosing the 
right casket. What a master-poet’s stroke is her 


Jean Anouilh is very much of a tempter in this 
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wholly unexpected plaint: ‘O love! Be moder- 
ate; allay thy ecstasy: in measure rain thy 
joy!’ It was an outburst into which, as I well 
remember, Ellen Terry put some of her hap- 
piest moments, moved by the sense of poetry 
that made those evenings at the old Lyceum 
so eternally memorable. 

At the Sloane School, R. D. Jackson’s 
Nerissa was a particularly pleasant study, and 
G. Philipp made a handsome but not very ex- 
pressive Jessica. One of the great successes was 
the rascally little eleven-year-old Launcelot of 
T. D. B. Preston. The lighting by Mr. F. J. 
Griffin and scenery painted by Mr. K. J. 
Smart deserve acknowledgement. A new in- 
troduction was the mime-episode, suggesting 
Shylock’s return to his empty house—an effect 
usually confined to the fall of the curtain upon 
his futile knocking. One did not mind the 
mime; but if it was its introduction which 
involved the cutting out of the Tubal scenes and 
of the character of Tubal—so important to the 
representation of Shylock’s social surrounding 
—then there is less of a welcome. Shakespeare 
would not have written the scene if he had not 
meant it to be there. I cannot, either, pretend 
to prefer the speaking of “Tell me where is 
fancy bred’ to the singing of it. The presenting 
of this as a song was obviously Shakespeare’s 
wish. Portia definitely says, ‘Let music sound, 
while he doth make his choice’. The song 
follows, ‘whilst Bassanio comments on the 
caskets to himself’? and the chorus of ‘Ding, 
dong bell’ is taken up by the entire company. 
It seems a pity that a’production in many ways 
so admirably done, and especially memorable 
in view of the fact that all the parts were taken 
by schoolboys, should be marred, at any rate 
in the eyes of one member of the audience, by 
these needless evasions of Shakespeare’s evident 
intention. After all, he is the creative artist, to 
whose purpose all considerations are sub- 
ordinate. 

It is only fair that in charging our British 
dramatists of the moment with lack of exalting 
appeal and uplift we should remember that the 
examples offered from abroad are not in the 
main any more exhilarating. An atmosphere of 
cynical pessimism is all too popular just now. 
Although he has written so many charming and 
clever and amusing plays, I am afraid that 
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direction. His Colombe, for instance, adapted 
by Denis Cannon and presented at the New, 
takes for me a wholly unnecessary, baleful 
point of view of a young girl’s stage-experience. 
Beautifully played by Joyce Redman, she is 
a stage flower-girl whose husband, Julien 
(Michael Gough) is called up for service. While 
he is away, she flirts with his brother, the 
result being that when Julien comes back, 
Colombe leaves him for good—a deplorable 
and, as it seems to me, needless state of affairs. 
Meanwhile our attention is diverted, so far as 
possible, by the brilliant comedy of Yvonne 
Arnaud as an old actress, all foibles and vani- 
ties—a part that Réjane would have rejoiced 
in. Frankly, I should like to see the last act— 
now devoted to a flash-back—rewritten into a 
tribute to young love’s power of redeeming 
itself. 

With all the disappointments that the year 
has brought from the point of view of drama- 
tists to whose future one can ardently look 
forward, there has been one consolation. We 
have had a marvellous example of an actor’s 
vivifying power in Emlyn Williams’s Dickens 
‘readings’-—or, rather, his impersonation of 
Dickens himself, coupled with intimate and 
entirely natural suggestions of the characters 
from the novels as Dickens must have ima- 
gined them. The whole thing displays Emlyn 
Williams’s power of holding the stage with his 
solitary effort so completely that one’s only 
wish at the finish is that the entertainment 
should go on. It is to me a wholly unexpected 
miracle, resulting from Emlyn Williams’s 
genuine love of Dickens involving the discovery 
of a personality belonging to a different genera- 
tion. I missed Dickens by some years, but all 
those of my elders who heard him ‘read’, as 
Emlyn Williams does, shared Carlyle’s belief 
that he ‘was better than any Macready in the 
world; a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre 
visible, performing under one hat’. To tell 
the truth, there is no dramatic production of 
the year which for me has the abiding appeal 
of Emlyn Williams’s performance. 

With all appreciation of the past and good 


wishes for the future of Christopher Fry as 
author and of Alec Clunes as actor-manager, I 
cannot pretend to have been deeply impressed 
with The Firstborn at the Winter Garden. As 
we all know, every page of ‘Exodus’ thrills 
with drama. The astonishment to me was how 
little either of this excitement or of explana- 
tory information is accorded by Mr. Fry’s 
effort. So far as the miracles are concerned, 
culminating in that ever-puzzling divine decree 
regarding the death of ‘the first-born of Egypt,’ 
Mr. Fry just leaves things as they are. He 
makes a special finishing-point in the death of 
Ramases, Pharaoh’s son, with whom Moses 
had been more or less friendly. What I missed 
most were the practical incidents and planning 
of the departure of the Jews, with all their 
flocks and herds, in the arrangements for which 
Moses must have been deeply engaged. This, 
too, although the entire play is supposed to 
happen in the summer of the great event— 
1200 B.C. | 

After we have heard the tale of the bulrushes 
and Moses’ upbringing, both Moses and Aaron 
come on as bearded, prophet-like figures. They 
talk rather vaguely about Judaism’s hopes in 
sister Miriam’s tent or before Pharaoh him- 
self, with whom Moses is until the end upon 
the best of terms. What I felt was that Alec 
Clunes, who was ready to do his utmost, did 
not have an opportunity of giving any intimate 
and convincing character to Moses, whose 
breaking away now and then into poetic 
diction is not very helpful. We are not intro- 
duced to Moses’ wife, Zipporah, or to either 
of his two sons. If there was no opportunity for 
this, a mention would, at least, have been fair. 
So far as the acting of any part but Alec 
Clunes’s Moses matters, Cyril Luckham as 
Aaron, Mark Dignam as Pharaoh, Dorothy 
Reynolds and Robert Rietty as Miriam and her 
son Shendi, and Ruth Trouncer and Barbara 
Everest as Pharaoh’s daughter and sister, who 
give the opening talk, do their best. John 
Fernald’s production, with Michael Warre’s 
setting and costumes, may be offered due 
tribute. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1952 Summer number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach him not 
later than Thursday, 15 May. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not possible 
to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Columbus 


— westwards. The intolerable sun bred 
maggots of discontent; beyond the steep 
Atlantic shelf the illimitable deep, 

despair’s uncharted ocean, and the dead 
walking reproachfully in dreams, with grief 
salt upon sun-baked lips; the faint sour smell 
of mutiny growling below decks, a sullen hell 
of loneliness, nagging with unbelief. 


Only the ravenous eye devoured the frail 

weed’s trailing tendril, symbol that sustains 

with hope’s renascence; like first hint of the pale 
dawn that peoples all the blind leagues of doubt 
with shadowy splendours; like the soft rain’s 
benediction quenching the cracked pain of drought. 


Reviews 


Henry Irving. By Laurence Irvine. Faber. 
50s. 


The old, sad, and true plaint of the ephemeral 
nature of the actor’s art can best be met, if at 
all, by exactly such a book as this. Sir Henry 
Irving’s grandson, Mr. Laurence Irving, steeped 
from birth in the great Lyceum tradition, yet 
himself an intelligent, clear-eyed member of a 
later generation, has produced a vast com- 
pendious volume that constantly calls to mind 
the highest class of mosaic work, each little 
stone highly polished, carefully coloured, and 
fitted into its place in what leaps out at the end 


as a rounded and memorable portrait of a great’ 


man. 

The Irving legend has now receded in time 
sufficiently for the elements that made up his 
acting to be discernible in perspective, and on 
these the book is sound and fair. It is unques- 
tionable that the man who proved to be the 
leader of the London stage for thirty years pos- 
sessed initial disadvantages that would have kept 
most actors obscured for ever in the provinces. 
His steps were short and frequently jerky, with 
one leg dragging behind. His voice in itself was 
harsh, lacking in power, resonance, and musical 
quality. His use of it was overlaid by many un- 
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happy vocal mannerisms, grievous defects of 
utterance, and strange pronunciations of the 
most ordinary words, while many vowel sounds 
were so tortured that whole sentences became 
indistinct or inaudible. 

How then were these handicaps overcome 
so triumphantly? Of Henry Irving’s acting 
qualities the true basis seems to have been the 
keen and lively intelligence for ever at work; 
this provided the invaluable power of selection 
and emphasis that hardly ever failed. Next, all 
accounts stress graciousness, linked, as it always 
is, with dignity, and the combination threw a 
genuine air over every interpretation. Finally, 
the quality most obvious to the public was the 
command of comedy, though the sardonic cast 
of the actor’s mind perpetually slanted comedy 
towards the eccentric and the grotesque. In- 
deed this natural preoccupation with grotes- 
querie, allied to great facial mobility, passed 
sometimes over to the malignant, and formed, 
paradoxically, a comedy basis for some of 
Irving’s definitely tragic conceptions, as in 
Richard III especially. These are some of the 
main qualities that emerge upon analysis, but 
it must be understood that they all depended 
upon and sprang from the dynamic force of a 
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vivid, overwhelming, and essentially dramatic 
personality, which the author, rather oddly, 
calls ‘animal magnetism’. There was also an 
increasingly intelligent adaptation of the Ly- 
ceum repertoire to the limitations of what was 
basically a melodramatic, and on the whole 
visual, acting style. 

The grandson recounts with tactful frank- 
ness Irving’s relations with his wife, and sets out 
also in fascinating detail how it came about 
that the noble Lyceum galleon, after thirty 
years under full sail, ended on the financial 
rocks, though three and a half million pounds 
had passed through the treasury. 

At one point only is Mr. Laurence Irving 
open to some challenge, for a defence in his 
Foreword of the fustian Lyceum repertoire on 
the grounds of its acceptance by an imposing 
list of cultured men of the time misconceives 
the real point of the attack on this score. The 
true case against Irving did not rest upon direct 
condemnation of the work of the living drama- 
tists he employed when Shakespeare was not in 
the bill, the flash-in-the-pan Leopold Lewis, 
the second-rate W. G. Wills, and the rest. These 
plays were of their day, and became twisted 
into effective acting vehicles. The true intellec- 
tual stagnation of the Lyceum appeared quite 
nakedly when, even in the late 1890’s, Irving 
was still reviving a far from classic repertoire 
that had been fly-blown when he first picked it 
up in the 1870's. Richelieu (1839) was even one 
of Macready’s parts, while The Corsican Brothers 
(1852), Louis XI (1854), and The Lyons Mail 
(1854) were morsels cold upon Charles Kean’s 
Princess’s Theatre trencher of virtually half a 
century earlier. In face of these, what could 
have filled the breasts of contemporary drama- 
tists save despair and aversion? 

ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE 


Liberties of the Mind. By CHARLEs MorGan. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Every so often, maintains Mr. Morgan, in 
his new book of essays—many of which will 
already be familiar to readers of the Times 
Literary Supplement, where they first appeared a 
few years ago—‘a chasm opens in the mind of 
the world’: a fundamental division of thought 
between two rival concepts of the human per- 
sonality. Such conflicts ‘are concerned not only 
with how men behave but with what man is’. 


That last, italicized phrase is the key to 
Mr. Morgan’s preoccupation throughout these 
essays: to restore a true balance between these 
opposed ideas of behaviour and being, which 
are best epitomized by the respective attitudes 
of the so-called Dark Ages and ourselves to- 
wards the nature and destiny of man. Contrast- 
ing their despairs with our own, he underlines 
this essential difference: that while the modern 
emphasis falls on man’s function as a progres- 
sive political and social animal, the medieval 
conception was rooted ‘not in what was de- 
structible in society but what is inalienable 
from man, his senses and his soul’. It is the 
present materialist distortion, contends Mr. 
Morgan, which makes our disasters today so 
often seem insuperable; and is the source of 
the perpetual threat to disable or corrupt the 
individual’s power to think freely, without ideo- 
logical blinkers. “The problem of the Liberties 
of the Mind has moved out of the hinterland 
of political philosophy and is today as urgent 
and practical as the problem of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves was in the past.’ 

The scholar-historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, looking back on the Dark Ages, con- 
fidently experienced a sense of achievement in 
the progress of man, ‘reformed and regenerated 
by knowledge’, as Cotter Morison described 
him. It is, observes Mr. Morgan, precisely the 
accumulation of unrelated knowledge, the 
release by science of a power so vastly dis- 
proportionate to human wisdom, which has 
led to the modern dilemma and ‘broken the 
moral order of the universe’. He does not under- 
estimate the restless doubt, the premonitions 
of disintegration, already stirring in some of the 
more prophetic minds of the late nineteenth 
century. Both Tennyson and Ruskin were 
haunted by such doubts: the process of crum- 
bling, though not yet visible, had already 
begun. Nevertheless, in such essays as Imagining 
the Future and Old Kaspar’s Work Undone, Mr. 
Morgan is unable to resist recalling with 
nostalgia some of the virtues of Victorianism: 
seeing its boundless optimism not as mere com- 
placency, but as the outcome of a stability now 
irretrievably lost, and with it ‘the three supreme 
blessings: meaning, liberty and order’. Not 
only did the Victorians possess, in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s view, the sense of responsibility which 
springs from those advantages; but, ‘far from 
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being stuffier’, their age ‘was in many respects 
much more intellectually courageous, inde- 
pendent and experimental than our own... 
chiefly because it had less reason to be afraid. 
You can go exploring, if your home will not 
vanish in your absence.’ 

Yet this book is in no sense a mere nostalgic 
lament or a chapter of unrelieved pessimism. 
Rather is it the response of a highly civilized 
and individual mind to mass-thought, mass- 
movements; constantly challenging these be- 
cause perceiving, with Mr. Eliot, that ‘there is 
no hope for those who march in step’, and 
insisting on an order of values based on a 
spiritual and not a materialistic view of life. 
In days when the accent falls heavily on the 
importance of doing over being, it is good to 
listen to so convinced a spokesman for the con- 
templative spirit, positively affirming his belief 
in the vocation of the artist, the essentially 
religious nature of the creative impulse. While 
‘jt is the invariable practice of all totalitarian 
systems to freeze imagination,’ says Mr. Mor- 
gan, ‘it is the radical principle of art to enable 
men and women to think and imagine for 
themselves’ ; and the renewal of society, though 
not his deliberate purpose, can be the by- 
product of the artist’s activity, through the 
liberation, the enlargement, and enrichment of 
vision afforded by his work. 

Full of salutary wisdom, these essays are 
important because they are concerned with 
fundamental issues. They speak for the indivi- 
dual mind and spirit against ‘the bleak pres- 
sure of utilitarianism’, and with courageous 
integrity remind the reader of truths which 
need continual restatement. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Monarch of Wit: An Analytical and 
Comparative Study of the Poetry of Fohn Donne. 
By J. B. Letsuman. Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 16s. 


The critical exploration of the works of the 
so-called Metaphysical Poets of the seven- 
teenth century is certainly one of the most 
interesting and important achievements of 
modern English criticism. It began with the 
publication of Sir Herbert Grierson’s great edi- 
tion of the Poems of Donne in 1912. The dis- 
cussion that followed produced notable critical 
work by T. S. Eliot, J. E. V. Crofts, C. S. 


Lewis, Joan Bennett, Helen White, and others. 
Mr. J. B. Leishman’s Metaphysical Poets, pub- 
lished in 1934, was a distinguished contribution 
to the interpretation of the work of these poets, 
whose writings have made such a peculiar 
appeal to twentieth-century readers. Now, 
after an interval of seventeen years, during 
which he has won a high reputation in an 
entirely different field of literary enterprise by 
his brilliant verse translations, he returns to 
the subject of ‘metaphysical’ poetry in a work 
which is certainly the most penetrating and 
exhaustive study of Donne’s poetry which has 
hitherto appeared. The Monarch of Wit is a 
book rich in a learning that is controlled by 
a remarkably acute critical judgement and a 
robust Johnsonian sense combined with a 
subtlety and sensitiveness which are not all 
Johnsonian. The note on the dust cover states 
that the author’s aim was ‘to place Donne’s 
poetry in its proper context’. Mr. Leishman has 
carried out this task adequately perhaps for the 
first time. To take a single example, the pages 
on the literary development of the paradox in 
Renaissance literature and the effect of this 
tradition on Donne’s celebrated ‘wit’ are a 
most original and illuminating contribution to 
literary history, and the discussion of T. S. 
Eliot’s famous theory of the ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’ is a salutary and devastating analysis 
of the ‘stimulating pronouncement’ of a dis- 
tinguished critic which has been elevated to the 
rank of a dogma by his enthusiastic disciples. 
Statements like the following come like a cur- 
rent of fresh air into a room where the windows 
have been barred for too long by the ‘dissocia- 
tion of sensibility’ dogma. 


‘Remembering too what Mr. Eliot has 
written about the mainly magniloquent and 
rhetorical Milton, it seems not unfair to ask, 
which reveals the more unified sensibility— 
the Autumnall or the celebrated description 
of Eve?’ (p. 102.) 

‘After all, admirable as Donne may be at 
his best, The Ode to the West Wind is a much 
better, a much more poetical poem than 
either The Autumnall or the Epistle to the 
Countess of Huntingdon.’ (p. 134.) 


Nevertheless Mr. Leishmam is far from being 
a mere debunker. If he demonstrates the in- 
adequacy of the ‘dissociation of sensibility’ 
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theory, especially when it is applied indis- 
criminately, he shows a proper understanding 
of Mr. Eliot’s importance as a critic of seven- 
teenth-century literature, and, if he reveals the 
fundamental unseriousness of much of Donne’s 
poetry, he also helps the reader by means of 
lavish quotation and commentary to under- 
stand and appreciate the true nature of his 
greatness: ‘this fundamental tenderness and 
seriousness combined in all manner of ways and 
degrees with a certain playfulness and wit... 
this great flexibility of thought and feeling, this 
possibility of the widest gradation of the ut- 
most subtlety and variety, in the response to a 
particular kind of experience.’ 

Throughout, the reader has the exhilarating 
experience of listening to the voice of a living 
man with a free and flexible intelligence, who 
refuses to how down to the shibboleths of either 
the old or the new criticism and whbd speaks 
with the urbanity, the ease, and the modesty 
which are the marks of a truly civilized society. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th 
Centuries. By. J. W. H. Atkins. Methuen. 
215. 


Milton Criticism: Selections from Four 
Centuries. Ed. by James THorpe. Rout- 
ledge. 215. 


Criticism and the Nineteenth Century. 
By Gerorrrey TILLoTson. University of 
London, The Athlone Press. 18s. 


These three works on literary criticism are 
valuable in different ways. Through windows 
of wide scholarship Professor Atkins continues 
his masterly survey of critical history which has 
already scanned the ancients, the Middle Ages, 
and the Renaissance. As before he sees the life 
of literature steadily and sees it whole, yet 
admirably combines the particular with the 
general, pointing with unerring finger to many 
overlooked felicities in authors majorand minor. 
A believer in literary progress, he holds that the 
period was ‘essentially the seed-time of the 
later 19th century harvest’. If this may not 
please the enemies of romance, he also shows 
that it has ‘a character and appearance of its 
own, in which new problems were faced, new 
critical methods devised, many acute apprecia- 
tions made’. . 


Since Saintsbury there has been no com- 
parable survey, and even that master (whose 
allusiveness often spelt elusiveness) lacked the 
serenity, the patience, and the interpretative 
skill which Professor Atkins displays in his 
chapters on Dryden, Johnson, and Shakespeare 
Criticism. On the whole the years between the 
Civil War and the French Revolution are 
marked not only by the triumph of neoclassical 
rules but (more important) by a continual 
challenge to their authority. In this age indeed 
the first sustained effort was made to found 
literary criticism upon general and enlightened 
principles, and there was much valuable dis- 
cussion of the nature of the imagination as 
well as of external structure and moral rela- 
tions. Our gratitude is due to Professor Atkins 
for this further instalment of his plan, heroically 
conceived and heroically carried out. 

Professor Thorpe gives sixteen extended 
essays on Milton, from Addison’s Spectator 
essays to Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘recantation’ lec- 
ture of 1947, together with sixteen brief ex- 
cerpts from other significant critics between 
1674 and 1888. He thus illustrates some impor- 
tant aspects of critical history, suggesting ‘that 
one guaranteed method of comprehending the 
nature of general critical theory in its constant 
change is to analyse the practical criticism of 
several periods at work on the same body of 
material’. In fact eleven of the sixteen long 
essays and 219 pages of his 376 belong to the 
twentieth century; there is no analysis of the 
passages but a useful introduction which traces 
the fluctuations of Milton’s reputation, and 
points to the controversial issues raised from 
time to time. It is good to have here not only 
Johnson and Coleridge and Hazlitt but also 
Raleigh, Saurat, Hanford, Tillyard, Grierson, 
and C. S. Lewis in characteristic vein. But 
though Milton’s modern antagonists receive 
fair treatment in the Introduction they are not 
represented in the text—a regrettable omission. 

Professor Tillotson’s book consists of two 
papers on The Critic and his Material, four on 
Arnold and Pater, one on Newman’s Essay on 
Poetry, an Inaugural Lecture on English Poetry 
in the Nineteenth Century, a good little poem on 
Tennyson, and essays on points in Wilkie 
Collins and Henry James. Miscellaneous fare 
for which a better title might have been found, 
though two-thirds of the volume is devoted to 
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literary criticism, its problems and history. The 
method adopted is one of ‘reduction’: ‘‘‘the 
nineteenth century”’ reduced to certain authors, 
reduced to certain small patches of them, even 
to a single sentence’; a microcosmic method 
which sees the world in a grain of sand. For 
Professor Tillotson has a sensitive critical 
palate, an eye for significant detail, the trivia 
which illuminate a book, a mind, an age. 

In his first two papers he defends (auto- 
biographically) his chosen manner, without 
ignoring those others (which are Professor 
Atkins’s) : ‘to write an account of the journey 
through the whole country’; and ‘to write of 
the whole country as if, at the end of tramping 
it, he were to take a helicopter and view it from 
a chosen altitude’. Indeed his fertile Inaugural 
Lecture uses the last way. Arnold and Pater he 
analyses with often cruel skill, showing the 
former’s vagueness and lack of disinterested- 
ness, the latter’s subjection to his own ambigu- 
ous temperament, his illegitimate extension of 
‘aesthetic’ criticism. Newman in his early 
Essay is certainly not the fine thinker of the 
Irish Lectures. I should like to read Professor 
Tillotson on these, and on other nineteenth- 
century critics, for he is quick to see unusual 
relationships, a master of the revelatory instant. 

GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


The Structure of Complex Words. By 
Empson. Chatto. 21s. 


Mr. Empson describes his new book as 
operating ‘on the borderland of linguistics and 
literary criticism’, but the metaphor, as the 
book shows us, is misleading. Language and 
literature, and their main studies, are not auto- 
nomous territories, and the attempt to make 
them so, as a matter of academic convenience, 
has led merely to a number of vulgar errors. It 
is with one of these errors that Mr. Empson’s 
book is mainly concerned. 


‘Theorists on language’, he writes, ‘were 
threatening to affect the ordinary practice 
of criticism when they claimed that literary 
metaphors are Essentially Emotive, or de- 
cided that some particular passage was a case 
of Pure Emotive Language, and therefore 
that the Sense need not be considered. On 
the face of it, if this state of things were to 
be praised, it would make most literary 
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criticism irrelevant, let alone the sort of 
verbal analysis that most interested me.’ 


This is his point of departure, but the book 
is more than an attempt to make the world safe 
for seven types of ambiguity. It is, in an impor- 
tant sense, a defence of literature as a central 
human activity, in terms of its operation in 
language. It is also, necessarily, a defence of 
criticism, as an activity which is more than 
retrospective comment, and more even than 
the judgement of particular works and writers. 
The book is an example of that kind of literary 
criticism which, beginning from analysis of 
language, proceeds not only to specific judge- 
ments on works, but also to generalizing judge- 
ments in the history of language and of society. 

Mr. Empson’s first two and last six chapters 

are a framework of theoretical definition and 
comment, and he has three appendices which 
are also theoretical. The remaining thirteen 
chapters are given over to analysis of certain 
key words from works of literature (‘fool’ in 
King Lear; ‘all’ in Paradise Lost; ‘wit’ in the 
Essay of Criticism; and so on). I think it is pos- 
sible that the majority of readers will be 
interested mainly in the chapters of analysis, 
and only incidentally in the theoretical posi- 
tion. Certainly, this is a possible way of using 
the book, and there is a great deal of en- 
lightenment to be thereby gained. But there 
is a danger of serious misunderstanding if the 
analytic chapters are read as criticism in them- 
selves. Mr. Empson’s method in them is a 
combination of close and vigorous analysis 
with the retailing of a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous information. His historical com- 
ments, though always interesting, are often 
vague; and there is a recurrent discursive tone 
which resembles too closely the marginalia of 
older and very different kinds of criticism. The 
result is sometimes an air of appeasement, and 
this does harm to the precision and relevance 
of the criticism. 

If the book is read as a whole, these weak- 
nesses will remain, but they will fall very much 
into place. One ought not to say that the book 
is rather stiff but that there are some pleasant 
pieces about Fools and Dogs and Dictionaries. 
A casual inspection leads to such a comment; 
and it has been far too widely made. The book, 
after all, is attempting something of major 
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importance, which is the construction of a 
critical theory of language. At the lowest esti- 
mate, it is a very successful clearing operation; 
and at times it seems much more than that, 
indicating the outlines of a theory, and produc- 
ing its first examples. This is a remarkable 
achievement, and Mr. Empson had no need to 
interline it with a defensive ‘interestingness’. 
One does well to remember, however, that if a 
critic of Mr. Empson’s standing appears diffi- 
dent when proposing a normal intellectual 
procedure (his symbols, say) as a help in the 
discussivn of literature, the reason is not only to 
be sought in him, but also in the public situa- 
tion of which he is a victim. The Structure of 
Complex Words is in any case his best book, and is 
capable of promoting those qualities of insight, 
relevance, and extension which we need if we 
are to change the offending situation. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 


Poetry and Drama. By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Drama, originally 
a lecture given in memory of his friend Pro- 
fessor Theodore Spencer, performs two valu- 
able tasks. It enlightens the general reader 
concerning Mr. Eliot’s aims as a dramatist, and 
the ways in which he sets out to achieve them; 
and it indicates the road down which he believes 
aspiring dramatists must direct their footsteps. 

It is patently clear that Mr. Eliot’s own steps 
along that path have at all times been tenta- 
tive. At the same time, he shows us how logically 
the next step is pondered, and how ruthlessly 
eradicated are the effects of a faux pas. Clarity 
and precision irradiate this book, qualities 
which, allied with humility, and refreshed by 
the way with humour, enable us to trace the de- 
velopment of Mr. Eliot’s verse form throughout 
his plays. And howemphatiche is that the poetry 
and the drama must fuse to achieve their effect. 

His most interesting confidences concern The 
Family Reunion, although it is difficult to reach 
metrical agreement with him concerning some 
of the prosody of this play. The delicacy of a 
play’s balance is admirably illustrated in his 
comments. Poise can make or mar the play. ‘I 
had written’, he says, ‘what was on the whole 
a good first act, except that for a first act it was 
too long.’ Equally candid is his admission that 
his sympathy with the characters has under- 


gone a shift of emphasis; Harry’s mother has 
virtually become the heroine; ‘my hero now 
strikes me as an insufferable prig’. 

These disarming disclosures lead one to 
wonder what ultimate judgement Mr. Eliot 
will pass upon The Cocktail Party. We shall have 
to wait a little long to know. Meanwhile, a 
vigorous hope for poetry emerges, if we share 
Mr. Eliot’s conviction that its most vital utter- 
ance may proceed from its marriage with 
drama. The value of this book is unquestion- 
able; having indicated the ideal toward which 
poetic drama should strive, Mr. Eliot assures us 
that it is unattainable; which leaves us plea- 
surably free for cogitation during ‘the troubled 
midnight and the noon’s repose’. 

BARBARA LUPINI 


The Background of Modern Poetry. By 
J. Isaacs. Bell. 8s. 6d. 


A visitor surprised to find Voltaire studying 
the Bible is said to have received the explana- 
tion: ‘Je lis la cause de mon ennemi’. Whether 
we read modern verse with warm apprecia- 
tion or with criticism, it can do us no harm to 
know how this poetry has come to be written. 
In this book, based on his broadcast talks, 
Mr. Isaacs traces, with many apt quotations, 
the origins of much recent poetry, for example, 
in the Metaphysical writers, in the early 
twentieth-century Imagists, and above all in 
the French Symbolist movement, of which the 
decadence (as he puts it) ‘is the modernity of 
to-day’. 

In a chapter on ‘Poetry and Science’ Mr. 
Isaacs disposes of the ‘curious syllogism’ that 
because the poetry of certain writers is modern, 
and modern life is scientific, therefore their 
poetry is scientific. ‘In only one sense is this 
true, if the dominant science of modernity is 
sociology.’ ‘I have gone through dozens of 
volumes’, says Mr. Isaacs, ‘and read and re- 
read hundreds of poems hoping to confirm the 
belief to which I have referred, that scientific 
imagery permeates modern poetry, that the 
poets have been forced by modern science to 
alter their modes of feeling and expression. 
Alas! it just isn’t true.’ 

In the main, however, this very readable 
book is an apologia for one school of poets, 
the school which is now prevalent. With 
some reservations, it is assumed that in the 
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aggregate their ‘sensibility’ (the word occurs 
eight times on one page) is commensurate 
with the age as a whole; and the need for a 
break and a new beginning, based not on 
existing literary tendencies but on the wider 
life of our times, is not seriously considered. 
The answer to radical critics of recent poetry 
might be that of a former revivalist preacher: 
“You say, I rub fur the wrong way. I say, Let 
the cats turn round.’ But we must wait, retain- 
ing in our minds the thought that perhaps the 
cats know best. PETER LEYLAND 


Auden: An Introductory Essay. By 
RicHARD Hoccart. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 


This book is addressed to ‘people with no 
special literary training, but with an interest in 
the quality of our lives today and a readiness to 
examine whether the reading of poetry has an 
important relation to that interest’. With ad- 
mirable humility the author tells us its only 
purpose is to send readers to the poems them- 
selves, and then to be discarded. In effect, how- 
ever, he has written a profound and carefully 
documented study of one of the three or four 
most important poets writing in English this 
century. 

Auden sums up what he calls two theories of 
poetry: ‘Poetry as a magical means for induc- 
ing desirable emotions and repelling undesir- 
able emotions in oneself and others, or Poetry 
as a game of knowledge, a bringing to conscious- 
ness, by naming them, of emotions and their 
wider relationships.’ The first is spontaneous, 
incantatory, hypnotic—like Kubla Khan or 
Ulalume; the second is intellectual, critical, and 
sophisticated—like the work of Dryden, Pope, 
or Eliot. It is indefensible to dismiss the first as 
‘wrong’ as Auden does—each has its peculiar 
virtues. But certainly Auden belongs to the 
second; and equally certainly different criteria 
of excellence apply to the two kinds. Always 
emotion is at the root of poetry; but poetry of 
the second kind is deliberately submitted to 
intellectual control and analysis. To the ‘magi- 
cal’ poet the aural quality of words will be 
primary; to the cerebralist, the density of 
meaning and association to be compounded in 
a single image. 

Mr. Hoggart is able to make an impressive 
case for the stature of Auden from his use of the 
packed word or symbol from which layers of 
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meaning can be successively uncovered. A 
notable example is Auden’s use of ‘Love’— 
‘a word whose extensions ofmeaning mirror 
Auden’s spiritual development’; and Auden’s 
debts to Freud’s ‘erotic instinct’, to Groddeck, 
Klages and Homer Lane are traced. ‘ ““Love” 
is the source [for Auden] of all that is “‘lucid”’ 
and “civilized” in human societies. Since it can 
flourish only in relationships the greatest obstacle 
to its free growth is self-regard. “Love” . . . is 
the one thing needful. ...’ But in the gos it was 
always conditioned: 


Love finally is great 
Greater than all: but large the hate 
Far larger than man can ever estimate. 


From being a stopgap for the lacunae in Freud 
and Marx, the meaning of ‘Love’ has become 
Auden’s main preoccupation in his later long 
poems. “The course of history’, he now writes, 
‘is predictable to the degree in which all men 
love themselves, spontaneous in the degree to 
which each man loves God and through Him 
his neighbour.’ Today, whenever Auden dis- 
cusses ‘Love’, he is discussing religious belief. 
This is to have come a long way from the 
vitality, the hard brilliance, the occasional 
arrogance of his ’30s verse, characterized by 
odd constructions, extreme compression, and 
private references. Yet from the beginning 
Auden was acutely concerned with ‘the suffer- 
ing... of self-doubting man’; with ‘neurotic 
loneliness . . . and the displaced persons of the 
heart’. 

In Auden’s later work there is a notable 
withdrawal from his earlier doctrine of ‘com- 
mitment’—a doctrine his plays were largely 
written to inculcate. He now admits ‘the artist 
is unwise to insist too directly in his art on his 
beliefs’. More fundamental is his scrutiny now 
of the function and status of art itself. He views 
with distaste the Romantic confusion of art 
with life, of aesthetics with ethics. Mr. Hoggart 
makes some acute observations: “The moments 
of personal illumination which art gives may 
suggest the possibility of harmony, but do not 
teach us how to acquire it: art has its own kind 
of order, analogous to “‘life order’’ but reached 
by abstraction from it and not a guide to it.’ 
Auden distinguishes between ‘aesthetics, the 
most difficult of games... and ethical activity’. 
Prospero, in The Sea and the Mirror has to 
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‘forget the game—art, and face the reality— 
life’. It is a valuable though too little appre- 
hended distinction. 

So many other things of importance in this 
book cannot even be touched on: the meaning 
for Auden of ‘Anxiety’; the unresolved con- 
flicts of his own personality; his uncertainty 
about the nature of his audience; his concern 
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with the necessity of moral choice; and ‘his 
tendency to make statements in his verse rather 
than to explore his experience and let the verse 
affect the reader in a less direct way’. Enough 
has been said, however, to suggest how valuable 
a chart of Auden’s development and how nearly 
indispensable a companion to the poems them- 
selves this book is. HERMANN PESCHMANN 


For the Classroom 


In English Progress Papers, H. H. Thomas pro- 
vides a set of twelve tests in elementary com- 
prehension and what are called ‘the essentials 
of English’—whatever they are. It is a little too 
ready-made in places, for it hardly seems neces- 
sary—even though it is popular—to spoon- 
feed to the extent of suggesting five answers, 
one of which is right. Still, one supposes that 
this sort of thing keeps the class happy, and it 
certainly eases marking. And there is no doubt 
about the demand for these tests. At a higher 
level is S. H. Burton’s Comprehension Practice, 
designed to prepare for the Language paper at 
Ordinary standard. A good proportion of 
copyright material is included, and the com- 
piler has avoided the sin of making mincemeat 
of the extacts by dragging them through an 
excessive number of questions. Also frankly 
utilitarian is Christabel Burniston’s Speech 
Exercises, a sane and practical little book which 
is also another welcome counterblast to the 
elocution-mongers who ruin much of the de- 
light of our leisure moments. Molly de Havas, 
in Singing Words, has made available a collec- 
tion of her own action verses and the like, used 
for remedial tuition to children under ten. 
The production is somewhat extravagant and 
the price consequently high for the amount of 
material included. 

The first three books of David Monmouth’s 
The Breath of Life show this to be an attractive 
series of prose anthologies for secondary schools. 
They should suit the middle forms of grammar 
schools and those secondary moderns not ham- 
strung with the prov!em of illiteracy. The books 
display a conscientious desire to contribute to 
up-to-date English teaching, which is more 
than can be said for many school anthologies. 
There is plenty of modern stuff and the page 
is attractive. Those whose appetites cannot be 


whetted by this kind of fare are in poor shape. 
Another new anthology is G. F. Lamb’s All 
over the World. Mr. Lamb would hardly care to 
be called a ‘veteran anthologist’, but he is cer- 
tainly experienced and successful, and this is 
his fifth collection in Harrap’s well-established 
‘Modern English Series’. It will introduce the 
reader to the literature of travel, particularly 
of our times. Extracts from the Old and New 
Testaments, sensibly arranged and pleasant in 
appearance, make up a useful volume in W. G. 
Bebbington’s And It Came to Pass. Bock 3 of 
W. T. Cunningham’s and Kathleen E. Mor- 
gan’s The Poet’s Window, with Teacher’s Hand- 
book, shows how much trouble compilers and 
publishers will take to see that the diffident 
teacher of poetry—and there are many—is 
completely equipped to get down to the job 
with confidence. 

Boswell Taylor’s Edward Jenner is a lively 
short biography written in a style to appeal to 
children and included in the series “They 
Served Mankind’. “The Scholar’s Library’ asks 
no introduction, and John Tanfield and Guy 
Boas have provided a welcome addition in The 
Ingoldsby Legends. This is how a school book 
ought to look. There is such a sparkling intro- 
duction on the man who ‘lost his voice, partly 
because no one could stop him talking’, that it 
seems a pity it should follow the traditional 
roman page numbering and so seem not en- 
tirely part of the book. A good introduction 
should run no risk of being missed—but this is 
not the editors’ fault. 

Every publisher realizes that commercial 
prudence alone would prompt him to cater for 
the demand for courses, tests, annotated texts, 
and the rest. It takes an amount of foresight to 
put on the educational market either a series 
that tries to break new ground or a book aimed 
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at improved teaching method. Geoffrey Bles is 
no traditionalist and he is to be commended 
for making sure that H. Blamires’s English in 
Education saw the light of day. Enthusiasts will 
read it with delight, and it is to be hoped that 
it will also reach the hands of those labourers 
in the field who most need it. Seekers after fresh 
savouries for their English teaching diet will be 
disappointed that the author has not provided 
a series of recipes, but has concerned himself 
largely with a discussion of approach—how we 
can ‘best turn the child into a fluent reader who 
likes books and a fluent penman who enjoys 
writing’, and how far ‘English can provide a 
linguistic discipline comparable in effective- 
ness to that once provided by the classical 
education’. Some may suggest there is perhaps 
a tendency to over-estimate the value of fluency. 
An insistence on exactness is not necessarily an 
encouragement of the ‘smug little prig who 
never makes a blot’. This is, however, just a 
passing criticism, for Mr. Blamires exposes 
faults of method on the one hand, and on the 
other is definite and practical about how the 
job ought to be tackled. His suggested remedy 
for the book shortage is realistic, too. Certainly 
one of the best books that has come the 
reviewer’s way for some months. 

Ruth G. Strickland’s The Language Arts in 
the Elementary School is one of those American 
publications that make the mouth water—first- 
class paper, real cloth boards which do not curl 
when you breathe on them, binding which does 
not collapse in the hand, and plenty of illustra- 
tions. Of course it is full of ‘language skills’, 
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‘expert motivation’, ‘developmental tasks’, ‘lin- 
guistic aptitudes’, ‘co-operative interaction’, 
and all the other hall-marks of up-to-date peda- 
gogical writing. But the teacher who refuses to 
be discouraged by this jargon will find plenty 
of value in dealing with the practical matter of 
English in the primary schools. We may not 
over here be ible to show ‘an upper grade 
group’ busily at work on the classroom news- 
paper, and equipped with new office furniture, 
a first-class typewriter, and modern duplicator, 
but many of our problems are the same as 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The biblio- 
graphies at the ends of the chapters are valu- 
able to the research worker. 

S. E. BUCKLEY 


Books mentioned above: 


English Progress Papers, by H. H. THomas. Nelson. 2s. 

Comprehension Practice, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 45. 

Speech Exercises, by GHRISTABEL BuRNISTON. Poetry Lovers’ 
Fellowship. 1s. 6d. 

Singing Words, by Motty pve Havas. Forerunner 
Publications 7s. 6d. 

The Breath of Life, 1, 2, 3, by Davipy Monmoutu. Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. each. 

All over the World, by G. F. Lams. Harrap. 45. 6d. 

And It Came to Pass, by W. G. Bessincton. Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

The Poet’s Window, by W. T. CunninGHAM and KaTH- 
LEEN E. Morcan. Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. Teacher’s 
Handbook, 4s. 

Edward Jenner, by BoswEtt Taytor. Macmillan. ts. 3d. 

The Ingoldsby Legends, by JOHN TANFIELD and Guy Boas. 
Macmillan. 5s. 

English in Education, by H. Buamires. Bles. tos. 6d. 

The Language Arts in the Elementary School, by RutH G. 
STRICKLAND. Harrap. (D. C. Heath.) 21s. 


Reprints, Reference Books, and Periodicals 


new WNeélson’s Encyclopaedia, compiled and 
edited by H. L. Gee (Nelson, 255.), is a most 
handsome production: as comprehensive in 
range as such a compendium can well be 
within the compass of a single volume, and 
well balanced in the distribution of informa- 
tion amongst its many varying subjects. One 
of the book’s chief merits is its up to dateness. 
One may look up penicillin, radar, the internal- 
combustion engine, or the work of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, and find all of them concisely yet soundly 
documented. Another attractive feature is the 


sixteen colour plates, and the eighty in half- 
tone illustrating the development of architec- 
ture in the West, and the main economic 
aspects—such as agriculture, transport, and 
industry—of modern civilization. Altogether 
the publishers are to be warmly congratulated 
on an excellent publication for general, as dis- 
tinct from specialist, reference. 

Lovers of Dickens will welcome two new 
additions to the ‘New Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens’ Series: The Old Curiosity Shop, with an 
Introduction by the Earl of Wicklow, and the 
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original illustrations by Cattermole and ‘Phiz’, 
at 10s. 6d.; and Martin Chuzzlewit, introduced 
by Geoffrey Russell, with the ‘Phiz’ illustra- 
tions, at 12s. 6d. In both cases the plates have 
been remade from the first-edition drawings, 
giving the reproductions a clarity seldom seen 
since they first appeared. 

Other reprints include a third edition, with 
a new Appendix, of Professor Dover Wilson’s 
What Happens in Hamlet (Cambridge, 255.); a 
representative selection from the Poems of 
Rossetti, made, with a critical introduction, by 
Lilian Howarth (Angus & Robertson, 16s.); and 
a second, revised edition, in Oxford’s ‘Home 


Recent 


PROFESSOR Kemp Malone’s Chapter on Chaucer, 
expanded from a paper read at the Inter- 
national Conference of Professors of English in 
1950, is a learned and valuable work, covering 
textually much of the ground explored by 
Manly and others. A few points invite com- 
ment; for example, the proposition that between 
1100 and the period of Edward III English 
literature ‘underwent a disastrous decline 
almost to the point of extinction’. To say this 
is to disregard not only Layamon’s Brut but 
also the nosegay of lovely lyrics bequeathed to 
us by the early fourteenth century. The satirical 
and realistic slant of the second half of Le 
Roman de la Rose seems to have been missed 
altogether; and it is with surprise that we find 
Sheen labelled ‘Richmond’ more than a cen- 
tury before Henry Tudor gave it that name. 
No one can conceive the difficulty of the task 
who has never tried to make a small selection 
from the vast body of Horace Walpole’s in- 
comparable letters; no one could do it better 
than Mr. W. S. Lewis, the editor of the great 
Yale edition; and who more worthy to write 
the Introduction than the author of our best 
biography of Walpole, Mr. R. W. Ketton- 
Cremer? The seventy-three letters contain 
much of the quintessential ‘Horry’, and they 
form an enchanting bouquet in which the 
rarest flower is a hitherto unpublished letter 
to the Countess of Upper Ossory in which the 
writer protests with complete justification that 
he was as innocent of the death of Chatterton 
as of the death of Julius Caesar. Most of the 


University Library’, of H. N. Brailsford’s 
Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle (6s.). 

Current periodicals received include the 
seventh issue of the quarterly, Wine, devoted to 
studies in and translations from Renaissance 
poetry—Italian, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese; the Winter 1951 number of Poetry (Lon- 
don), announcing thesuspension of the periodical 
for the next twelve months owing to rising 
production costs; and the first number of We 
Offer . . ., a magazine of prose and verse pub- 
lished by the newly established Poetry Guild, 
from an editorial address of ‘Mayfield’, Holy- 
moorside, Chesterfield. 


Reading 


‘test pieces’ are here, the trial of the Jacobite 
lords, the funeral of George II, the Gordon 
Riots, the shivery féte champétre at Stowe; and 
though some confirmed ‘Horatians’ may wish 
that they had been granted a glimpse of Wesley 
preaching at Bath or Marie Antoinette swim- 
ming down the dance in her gown embroidered 
with lauriers roses, they must admit that, in order 
to squeeze these in, something equally admir- 
able would have had to be squeezed out. 

Though necessarily brief, Mr. Margoliouth’s 
life of William Blake is a well-documented and 
well-balanced study, showing the central figure 
as poet, pictorial artist, philosopher, rebel, and 
prophet. There is no undue emphasis upon the 
psychological enigma presented by Blake, and 
many of his admirers will gladly agree that his 
visions were not hallucinations in the accepted 
sense of the term. Particularly interesting are 
those passages in the first chapter establishing 
a number of analogies between the Blake and 
Wordsworth families and the identification of 
Blake’s colour-sense with the then unfashion- 
able Florentine school. 

In his new study of The Young Shelley Ken- 
neth Neill Cameron suggests that arrested 
development may have been responsible for 
the fact that the poet never deviated from the 
political beliefs expounded in Queen Mab, and 
advances some striking evidence in support of 
this theory. He also shows that, up to the time 
of the expulsion from Oxford and the marriage 
to Harriet Westbrook, relations between Sir 
Timothy and his amazing son were more 
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sympathetic than has been generally recog- 
nized. When did Shelley cease to be the ‘Young’ 
Shelley? Many people would say, ‘Never’; but 
Mr. Neill Cameron by fixing the date as 1814 
excludes the Marlow pamphlets from an other- 
wise exhaustive survey. 

In 1949 the London-published Polish news- 
paper, Wiadomosci, addressed to some fifty men 
and women of letters a questionnaire as to 
Joseph Conrad’s literary status. Thirty de- 
clared for ‘classical rank’. If there should be a 
Conrad revival Oliver Warner’s life of him in 
the ‘Men and Books’ Series will be of great 
interest, for the story there related is as strange 
as any in Conrad’s novels. The tang of salt 
and tar, the hard thrusting of a strong sea 
wind, persist long after the novelist relin- 
quished his last command in January 1894. 

To the same series A. C. Ward contributes a 
well-balanced study of Bernard Shaw. ‘You 
might’, hesays, ‘detest the fellow, but you 
could not ignore him unless you were either 
a hermit or an imbecile.’ Shaw’s ‘tempera- 
mental incapacity to enter into a wide range 
of emotional experience’ seems to make this 
biographer doubtful as to his ‘survival poten- 
tial’. It is a subject upon which disagreement 
may well continue until time has quietly 
settled the argument. 

More than twenty years have passed since in 
The Course of English Classicism Sherard Vines 
dealt with the effects of the Renaissance in this 
country. Professor J. A. K. Thomson in his 
Classical Influences on English Poetry now covers 
a wider field and provides a richer harvest. 
Designed to meet the wishes of those who felt 
that his earlier study, The Classical Background 
in English Literature (1948), suffered from the 
absence of illustrative examples, this absorbing 
book not only gives all the examples one could 
possibly desire, but, for full measure, an appen- 
dix with literal translations of those cited in 
the original Greek or Latin. The first chapter, 
devoted to the Epic, gives a summary of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey to show the construction 
of the classical heroic narrative and indicates 
where as translators Chapman, Pope, and 
Tennyson succeeded and where they failed. 
Didactic Poetry, Lyric and Elegiac Poetry, 
Pastoral, Satire, and Epigram are all surveyed, 
and in every section there are passages worthy 
of remembrance. Students who have some diffi- 
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culty in grasping the difference between scan- 
sion by stress and scansion by quantity should 
be particularly grateful to Professor Thomson: 
and the obscurities sometimes clogging Mil- 
ton’s blank verse as a result of his too close 
adherence to Latin Syntax as well as the limita- 
tions of English as a poetical language are two 
of the subjects which here receive fresh illumina- 
tion. 

The sub-title of Mr. A. L. Rowse’s new book 
The English Past is Evocations of Persons and 
Places, and his choice of both is catholic indeed. 
We meet that masterful woman, Elizabeth, 
Lady Russell, whose kneeling image is the 
glory of Bisham Church; ‘dear Dr. Denton’, 
the most engaging figure in the Verney Memoirs; 
Milton, Swift, the Brontés, Thomas Hardy, 
John Buchan, D. H. Lawrence, and everywhere 
the ‘evocation’ is complete, figure and back- 
ground fusing into a unity as convincing as it 
is delightful, Lovers of Mr. Rowse’s highly 
individual style and approach will be made 
very happy by this book. To each of them cer- 
tain chapters will outweigh all the others, but 
to many it seems probable that the earlier will 
prove the most attractive. One reader at least 
would plump for the very first, though with a 
twinge of regret that space could not be found 
for the obsequious letter written by Lady 
Russell to her nephew, Robert Cecil, in 1594, 
and signed ‘your Lordship’s owld Awnt of 
complete Ixviii yeres’. 

D. M. S. 


Books mentioned above: 


Chapters on Chaucer, by Kemp Matone. O.U.P. 18s. 
Letters of Horace Walpole, selected by W. S. Lewrs, with 
an Introduction by R. W. Kerron-Cremer. The 
Folio Society. 17s. 6d. 
William Blake, by H. M. Marco.tioutu. Home Uni- 
versity Library. Cumberlege. 55. 
The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical, by KENNETH 
Cameron. Gollancz. 215. 
‘oseph Conrad, by OLIVER 
J = Longmans. tos. 6d. 
Bernard Shaw, by A. C. Warp. each. 
Classical Influences on English Poetry, by J. A. K. THomson. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 
The English Past: Evocations of Persons and Places, by A. L. 
Rowse. Macmillan. 15s. 


Books mentioned in ‘Recent Reading’ in the Autumn 
issue: 


Middle English Literature, by GEORGE Kane. Methuen 
Old English Library. 8s. 6d. 
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Life under the Stuarts, edited by J. E. Morpurco. Falcon 
Educational Books. 12s. 6d. 

Joseph Spence: a Critical Biography, by Austin WRIGHT. 
University of Chicago Press. 3os. 

Prince Charlie’s Daughter, by HeENRETTA TayLer. The 
Batchworth Press. 18s. 

Sheridan Le Fanu, by Netson Browne. The English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Poetry 


Or the very mixed bag of volumes of verse 
which has reached us, a few stand out. Of Mr. 
Louis MacNeice’s translation of Goethe’s Faust, 
abridged for broadcasting and in the metres of 
the original, it is enough to say that it is a most 
accomplished piece of work, and should be 
valued by those whose German is as small as 
Shakespeare’s Latin—or as Mr. MacNeice can- 
didly confesses his own German was when he 
started. 

In a lighter dramatic vein is Mr. Hugh Mc- 
Crae’s cheerful and entertaining ‘fantasy’, The 
Ship of Heaven, complete with Pierrot and 
Columbine, and with merry drawings by the 
author; it has been produced at Sydney. 

Poems in Pamphlet deserve attention and sup- 
port, not only or chiefly for their actual merit 
or promise, though that is considerable— 
especially in Mr. John O’Hare’s (No. X); but 
as showing that it is possible to produce, at a 
shilling, pamphlets of verse by poets who have 
not previously published volumes. 

Of the two new books of poems, two are 
clearly the most important: The Naked Moun- 
tain, by Peter Leyland, and Every Star a Tongue, 
by Margaret Willy. The Naked Mountain, 
Nanga Parbat in the Himalayas, is the subject 
of a long and thoughtful poem, somewhat 
Wordsworthian in style and feeling, and in a 
shapely blank verse which it is a pleasure to see 
written once more. Peter Leyland states in it 
something of his artistic creed. In winter at 
home, and later in face of the mountain, 


Form was revealed, structure to trace and 
love, 

And recreate such sculptural clarity 

As my verse seeks... . 


He can write lyrics, too, of exquisite simplicity, 
such as Cecily; and a word should be said of his 
three fine war epitaphs. 


Barrie and the Kailyard School, by GzorcE BLAKE. English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

100 Years in Pictures. Odhams. 12s. 6d. 

Thoughts for Meditation: a Way to Recovery from Within, by 
N. GANGULEE. Faber. gs. 6d. 

The Flesh and the Spirit, and Outlook on Literature, by 
Douglas Stewart. Angus & Robertson. 10s. 6d. 


Review 


Miss Willy can be simple, as in Invocation and 
Prayer of the Dispossessed—prayers for the re- 
kindling of the imagination after one of those 
‘dark nights’ when it seems to be dead. Inter- 
mittent as it may be with her, as with others, 
she has at her best abundant imagination; 
Wayside War Grave in Brittany is a fine example, 
and another is the striking sonnet on St. Peter’s 
later life, haunted by the crowing of the cock. 
Some of her best subjects are concerned with 
the mystical experiences of such writers as 
Traherne (from whom comes the title), Emily 
Bronté, and Lilian Bowes Lyon, whom she has 
studied to good effect; or are taken from his- 
tory, as in the poem on the medieval crafts- 
men who worked in Winchester Cathedral, or 
that on Anne Boleyn in the Tower (although 
surely it is no more than Whig history to call 
her a martyr!). This poet’s range is wide. 
Infant, who is called ‘Columbus’ and ‘brave 
cot-explorer’, and may be identified with the 
Christopher of another poem, is as beautifully 
observed as are the Devon lanes at evening, 
‘green with leaf-light’. 

The Faber Book of Modern Verse reappears, 
with a supplement, and with Mr. Michael 
Roberts’s interesting introduction to the original 
edition. Many fine poems by true poets were, 
and now again are, given, though some may 
seem strangely chosen; but that is true of all 
anthologies. Of ‘new’ poetry, but rather out- 
side than inside the Faber Book, it may broadly 
be said that the ‘hostility’ against it claimed by 
Mr. Roberts has less ‘vanished’ than turned to 
familiarity. For too many ‘modern’ poems re- 
semble Chaos as described in Genesis, in that 
they are without form and void, and darkness 
is on the face of the deep—or of what is respect- 
fully assumed to be the deep. There are wel- 
come signs today that wanton obscurity, as 
distinct from unavoidable obscurity, is seen 
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again as a backwater, not a main current. 
Even if by its nature not limpid, any work of 
art must at least have shape and unity of 
movement. But Marianne Moore, for one, 
however ingenious her sources and references, 
frequently uses such rhymesas ‘fish’ and ‘polish’, 
and ends stanzas with ‘a’ or ‘the’, or even in 
the middle of a word. It is hard to understand 
why such a poet bothers to write in rhyme or 
stanza at all. 

The ‘Angry Decade, 1940-1950’ of Mr. Ray- 
mond Tong’s title, is in Greece, and not, as 
might be imagined at first sight, in this country. 
He draws a few of his subjects from Africa, and 
among these is perhaps his best poem, Africa 
Dances. It may be added that he is never 
obscure or absurd, nor is he deaf. 


ALE. 
Books mentioned above: 


Goethe’s Faust: Parts I and II, translated in an abridged 
version by Louis MAcNEIcE. Faber. 155. 

The Ship of Heaven, by HucH McCrae. Angus & Robert- 
son. 215. 

Poems in Pamphlet, by PETER RussELL, CHARLES TOMLIN- 
SON, JOHN O’Hare. Hand & Flower Press. 15. each. 


Books are Essential. By SiR NORMAN BirRKETT 

and Others. André Deutsch. 7s. 6d. 

Boswell’s Column. Seventy Contributions to the 
London Magazine, under the pseudonym “The 
Hypo-Chondriack’, from 1777 to 1783. 
Kimber. 21s. 

Character and Society in Shakespeare. By ARTHUR 
SEWELL. Cumberlege. 125. 6d. 

Charles Dickens. By Jut1an Symons. English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 

Children’s Periodicals of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Sueiia A. Ecorr. Library Association. 55. 

Classical Influences on English Poetry. By J. A. K. 
Tuompson. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 

Classics and Commercials. By EDMUND WILSON. 
W. H. Allen. 155. 

Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage. 
By Emmett L. Avery. Cumberlege (N.Y.: 
Modern Language Association). 225. 6d. 

Drama, 1945-50. Ed. by J. C. Trewin. Long- 
mans (for the British Council). 5s. 

English Literary Criticism: 17th and 18th Centuries. 
By J. W. H. Arxins. Methuen. 21s. 

English Studies Today. Ed. by C. L. WRENN and 
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The Naked Mountain, by Peter LeyLanp. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Every Star a Tongue, by MARGARET WILLy. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

The Faber Book of Modern Verse, edited by MICHAEL 
Roserts. New edition, with a supplement chosen by 
Anne Riper. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Collected Poems, by MARIANNE Moore. Faber. 125. 6d. 

Angry Decade, by RayMonpD Tone. Fortune Press. 6s. 


Also received: 


Kindred Points, by Henry Compton. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


How Smoke gets into the Air, by TERENcE Heywoop. 
Fortune Press. 55. 


Books mentioned in the ‘Poetry Review” in the Autumn 
issue: 


The Poet’s Task. An Inaugural Lecture, by C. Day 
Lewis. Oxford. 2s. 

One is One, by P. D. Cummins. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Submerged Village, by JaMEs Kirxup. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

The Visitor, by Haro Hopson. Heinemann. 6s. 

Poems in Pamphlet, by ARTHUR CONSTANCE and THOMAS 
BLACKBURN. Hand & Flower Press, 15. each. 

The Delphic Charioteer, by E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. Williams 
& Norgate. 6s. 

Beauty and Richness, by GEORGE Moor. Maclellan. 3s. 6d. 


GrEorFREY BuLLOUGH. Papers read at the 

International Conference of University Pro- 
fessors of English held in Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, August 1950. Cumberlege. 215. 

Fifty Years of English Literature, 1900-1950. By 
R. A. Scorr-James. Longmans. 155. 

Geoffrey Chaucer of England. By MARCHETTE 
CuutTeE. Hale. 15s. 

George Eliot. By Letrice Cooper. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 
1s. 6d. 

Greek Poetry for Everyman. By F. L. Lucas. 
Dent. 16s. 

I. Compton-Burnett. By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHN- 
son. Longmans (for the British Council and 
the N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

Jane Austen, 1775-1817. By Sytvia TOwNnsEND 
Warner. Longmans (for the British Council 
and the N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

John Webster: A Critical Study. By CiirrorD 
LeeEcu. Hogarth. 6s. 

Martial Books and Tudor Verse. By G. GEOFFREY 
Lancsam. Cumberlege (N.Y.: King’s Crown 

Press). 225. 6d. 
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Milton Criticism: Selections from Four Centuries. 
Ed. by James Tuorpe. Routledge. 21s. 

Osbert Sitwell. By RoGER Futrorp. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 
1s. 6d. 

Persia and the Victorians. By MarzieH GAIL. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Poetry and Drama. By T. S. Exsor. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1947. Cum- 
berlege, for the Academy. 40s. 

Rhythm in the Novel. By E. K. Brown. Cumber- 
lege (Toronto U.P.). 225. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Farewell. By G. Bowen. A Com- 
mentary on the Historical Material of The 
Tempest. The Author, Inglethorpe, Buxton, 
Derbyshire. 15s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By G. B. Harrison. 
Routledge. 21s. 

Sheridan, 1751-1816. By W. A. Dar incTon. 
Longmans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

The Apple and the Spectroscope. By T. R. HENN. 
Lectures on Poetry designed in the main for 
Science Students. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery. By 
W. H. CLemen. Methuen. 15s. 

The Drood Murder Case. By RicHarp M. 
Baker. Cambridge (California). 225. 6d. 

The Elizabethan Malady. By LAwRENCE Bass. 
A Study of Melancholia in English Litera- 
ture from 1580 to 1642. Blackwell (Michigan 
State College Press). 255. 

The Meaning of Shakespeare. By Haroxtp C. 
Gopparp. Cambridge (Chicago). 455. 

The Poet’s Task. By C. Day Lewis. Inaugural 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Lecture delivered before the University of 
Oxford. Cumberlege. 25. 

The Prose of Fohn Clare. Ed. by J. W. and ANNE 
Routledge. 3os. 

The Senecan Amble. By GEORGE WILLIAMSON. A 
Study in Prose Form from Bacon to Collier. 
Faber. 42s. 

The Sources of Much Ado about Nothing. By 
Cuar.eEs T. Prouty. Cumberlege (Yale). 16s. 

The Spirit above the Dust. By RoNALD Mason. 
A Study of Herman Melville. Lehmann. 18s. 

The Stature of Thomas Mann. Ed. by CHARLES 
NEIDER. Peter Owen. 215. 

The Theatre Since 1900. By J. C. TREwin. 
Dakers. 215. 

The Third Earl of Shaftesbury. By R. L. Brett. 
A Study in Eighteenth-Century Literary 
Theory. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
155. 

The Wrath of Achilles. By I. A. RicHarps. A 
New and Shortened Translation of Homer’s 
Iliad. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XXX, 
1949. Ed. by F. S. Boas, for the English 
Association. Cumberlege. 155. 

The Year’s Work in the Theatre, 1950-1. Ed. by 
J. CG. Trewin. Longmans (for the British 
Council). 5s. 

The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical. By Ken- 
NETH Net Cameron. Gollancz. 21s. 

Theatre of Two Decades. By AUDREY WILLIAM- 
son. Rockcliff. 255. 

Wordsworth. Centenary Studies presented at 
Cornell and Princeton Universities. Cum- 
berlege (Princeton). 20s. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

The article in the Autumn issue by Mr. E. L. 
Black, Department of Education, University of 
Manchester, entitled ‘Research on the Teach- 
ing of English’ and dealing with the place 
of grammar in junior and secondary schools, 
raises interesting points. Recently I have been 
re-reading chapters of an old text on the teach- 
ing of English. On this controversial issue of 
Formal English the writer says: ‘In recent 
years there has been a reaction against the 


subject (grammar). It has been begun too 
early or it has been pursued along too scientific 
lines, before the mind of the child has been 
sufficiently developed to grasp it. . . . So it is 
that to-day grammar is abolished entirely from 
the curriculum of many schools.’ The book was 
published in 1908 so that the argument is not 
altogether new, and doubtless the pendulum 
has swung to and fro more than once since 
those early years of the century. 

One could wish that more details had been 
given, particularly of Mr. W. J. Macauley’s 
tests on the recognition of the parts of speech 
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set to various classes in Scottish schools. The 
disconcertingly low scores which the examiner 
mentions are not necessarily conclusive evi- 
dence of anything unless teachers and taught 
were expecting such tests, and I have little 
doubt that similar tests, without warning, to 
most junior schools in England would produce 
corresponding results. The tests in Scottish 
Modern Secondary Schools after six years of 
grammar are more surprising and justify the 
conclusion that ‘some better use might have 
been made of all that valuable time’. Here 
surely, is a wider question of the whole content 
of the English Syllabus. How much more in- 
telligent were the few Modern Secondary boys 
and girls who did succeed in recognizing the 
parts of speech? In short, are we correct in 
assuming that the future careers of such children 
will mainly be practical and vocational rather 
than academic or professional? And that the 
circles in which they are likely to move will not 
be unduly disturbed if an infinitive is split or 
the adjective used instead of the adverb? Not 
that we should surrender any teaching aid which 
aims at producing pupils who speak and write 
their language reasonably correctly. We have 
to bear in mind, however, that time is short, 
that much of our material is not very good, and 
that in the use of language ultimate require- 
ments for different pupils vary considerably. 
For example, in the time and opportunity at 
our disposal, is it not more important to raise 
the taste of the Modern Secondary pupil to- 
wards good reading rather than to insist on 
discrimination in the functions of words and 
clauses? Or, having established that the pupil 
is probably not destined for academic studies 
and pursuits, may we not persuade him to speak 
with ‘sense and vigour’ rather than spending 
much time and labour in teaching him the 
science of syntax? Occasionally I have heard 
ungrammatical phrases in the House of Com- 
mons, but the import of the speech and the sin- 
cerity of the member were rightly judged as 
more important factors than the precise mode 
of expression, and Hansard, I believe, has a 
sensible agreement to re-render any such lapses. 
Once, in an almost deserted London bus, the 
conductor told me he had been reading the 
War Memoirs of Mr. Churchill. His comment 
was: ‘Blimey, mate, we didn’t know ’ow near 
the ’igh jump we was in them early days!’ 
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However, he had read good English with 
appreciation. 

Some years ago it was my lot to teach Eng- 
lish to lower forms starting at 11-++ under a 
Head whose rigid syllabus insisted on the mas- 
tery of elementary grammatical functions to 
the exclusion of all other liberalizing influences 
of language and literature, and it is on my 
conscience to this day that those boys must 
have finished the course hating their mother 
tongue from this narrow angle. Over half those 
pupils ultimately proceeded to employment 
where there was as much use for the definition 
or function of an adverb as for a child’s rattle. 

What is the criterion? If the teaching of 
grammar is not to be pursued as a separate sub- 
ject in order to develop reasoning and judge- 
ment, that is, a training in logic, is such a 
training really worth pursuing as a means of 
assisting Modern Secondary pupils in their 
understanding of English language? In brief, 
are not wide and progressive reading of good 
literature and the practice of lively and interest- 
ing debates and discussions much more worth- 
while in enlisting the confidence of these types 
in their endeavour to understand and express 
spoken and written English? Thus we should 
say that requirements or qualifications for the 
best English are a specialized training, a parti- 
cular environment, probable membership of 
certain of the professions, opportunities for a 
continued study of language, and a desire on 
the part of the student for such attainment. We 
should be wise to acknowledge that such condi- 
tions are not required or possible for more than 
about 15 per cent. of our population. 

With juniors destined for a Grammar School 
course at 11+ the need for some understand- 
ing of grammatical definitions is more appa- 
rent, and the views of Grammar School 
teachers on the dearth or total absence of such 
appreciation of the fundamentals when these 
more intelligent children first make their ap- 
pearance are well known. With such juniors, 
then, I should like to experiment with an inten- 
sive course, even if it involved some amount of 
deductive and mechanical teaching, on the nine 
common parts of speech—noun, verb, pro- 
noun, adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunc- 
tion, interjection, and the articles. In America 

experiments have been made with pupils con- 
centrating on a single subject for a number of 
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weeks to the exclusion of all other subjects. 
Something like this, with children above the 
average in intelligence and ambition, during 
the period between the result of the qualifying 
examination and entrance to the Grammar 
School, would surely pay dividends. In fact it 
would be to the advantage of the Grammar 
Schools, with their more generous staffing, to 
arrange for such courses as soon as selection is 
known. 
Yours faithfully, 
Haro p F. BERDINNER 


78 Eltham Park Gardens, S.E. 9 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

Page 296, col. 2 in your Autumn issue: May 
I put forward the classic preposition sentence, 
placed in the mouth of a convalescent child in 
bed in the night nursery: 


What did you bring that book I don’t like 
to be read aloud to out of from up for? 


I believe there is a variant with a seventh pre- 
position—but cannot recall it. 
Yours faithfully 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


1 Shawfield Street, S.W. 3 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to the interesting article on 
‘Tamburlaine and the Horrific’, in your last 
issue, p. 276, it was surely not Oedipus who 
said ‘Eyes take your fill’, but Leontius, as he 
passed the execution ground at Athens. See 
Plato, The Republic, Bk. iv (439 E). 

Yours faithfully, 
D. M. Low 
King’s College, London. 


Poetry Competition 


Amonc the anniversaries commemorated by 
the entries for the Spring competition were 
birthdays and Christmas, weddings and deaths. 
Several of the poems were of a high standard, 
and sufficiently equal in merit to cause some 


difficulty in deciding upon the winner. Special 
mention must be made of the entries by Celia 
Randall, John Blanford, Margaret Baldwin, 
and W. H. Boore; but the final choice fell on the 
poem submitted by Dennis Birch, printed below: 


Boscobel: 1651-1951 


Into the forest, reaching greenly wide, 

A place of dusk and silence, and a maze 

Of pitfalls, paths, and secret winding ways, 
Softly ahead the quiet travellers ride. 

Whither they go, to-morrow will decide— 
Perhaps by Severn in the morning haze, 

And thus to Wales, where loyal hearts may raise 
Again the hopes that late at Worcester died. 


Like tattered hedge-thieves hiding from the day, 
The little band goes warily a-spring, 

Windsor and Whitehall a whole world away; 
Only one purpose spurs their wandering. 

You see that young man, leading on the grey, 
Swarthy and dark? You’re right; it is the King. 


DENNIS BIRCH 


The holding of the next Poetry Competition is postponed until further notice. 
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CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS, KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


On 2 January 1952 Professor A. V. Judges, 
Head of the Department of Education in 
King’s College, addressed the English Associa- 
tion on the subject of ‘Memocracy and the 
Education of an Elite’. Mr. D. M. Low was in 
the Chair. 

Professor Judges emphasized the importance 
of conserving our intellectual resources, and the 
need not only of selecting and training the 
ablest people but of guiding them into appro- 
priate positions. In spite of certain equalitarian 
ideas it remained important for a democracy 
to have first-rate leaders. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Arthur Hall. 


On Saturday, 29 September 1951, with Sir 
Charles Tennyson in the Chair, Mr. James 
Laver addressed a large audience at the Alli- 
ance Hall, Westminster, on the subject of 
‘Speaking and Writing’. Mr. Laver’s theme 
was the present vexed question of the replace- 
ment of the written by the spoken word. All 
literature, he reminded his listeners, com- 
menced with the telling of a tale; only later 
came the alliance of authorship with the printer. 
Mr. Laver made a welcome plea for simplicity 
of style and punctuation in writing; and gave 
an entertaining description of the different 
methods of putting words on paper employed 
by various authors. 


Tue conferring of a C.B.E. on Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile in the New Year Honours List will give 
warm satisfaction to his many friends in the 
Association. The award was for services to 
librarianship and bibliography. Dr. Esdaile, 
who served from 1944 to 1946 with distinction 
as Chairman of our Executive Committee, and 
until last year as Chairman of the Publications 
Committee, is well known to readers of English 
both as poet and reviewer. Another active 
member of the executive and contributor to 
English is Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton, 


Conference and Lectures 


Association Notes 


On 20 October, with Mr. Alfred Noyes in the 
Chair, Mr. Christopher Lloyd lectured on 
‘Sailors’ Diaries’. Mr. Lloyd said his aim was 
to introduce members to a type of literature 
which deserved to be better known on account 
of its literary merits, quite apart from its his- 
torical significance. He spoke of those diaries 
and journals which have been written by sea- 
men for purely private reasons and not as con- 
tributions to history. As examples he introduced 
two amusing naval chaplains, Teonge and 
Mangin, and two very ordinary officers, Gard- 
ner and Raigersfeld, who were far from being 
Sea Kings. The lecture concluded with the 
vivid accounts of lower deck life described by 
Barlow, Coxere, and Pemberton, the last of 
whom he considered to be a writer of high 
literary merit. 


On 24 November, with Sir Philip Magnus in 
the Chair, Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer lec- 
tured on ‘Johnson, Boswell, and the Gray 
Circle’. The Walpole circle—which included 
Gray—was, he showed, rather too socially fas- 
tidious to overlap with the circle of Johnson 
and Boswell. Only Joshua Reynolds moved 
easily between the two worlds. Johnson was 
too rough to make his company congenial in 
all quarters, and Boswell was too tactless. Wal- 
pole once stretched a point by allowing Rey- 
nolds to present Goldsmith to him, but he drew 
the line at Johnson, and repulsed all Boswell’s 
attempts to become acquainted with him. 


whom we also cordially congratulate on his 
recent knighthood. 


Tue Index to Volume VIII of English (Nos. 
43-48) has been compiled and sent to all 
regular subscribers. Owing to higher print- 
ing charge, the cost of the Index is now in- 
creased to 2s. Will members who have not 
already included this amount in their mem- 
bership subscription for 1952 kindly send a 
remittance on receipt of the Index. 
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Association Publications for Sale 


1. Essays and Studies, i to xxxii, New Series, 1948-51. 36 volumes in all, first-class con- 
dition, complete. 


2. English, Nos. 1 to 48. Complete run, as new. 


3. Pamphlets: Nos. 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 33, 36, 38, 41, 42, 44, 51, 52, 545 55» 56, 60- 
93, Presidential Addresses, 1936-51: 69 pamphlets in all. Some are a little faded 
with age, but most are in excellent condition. 


Several numbers of Essays and Studies are out of print, as are some of English and nine 
of the pamphlets listed. Even when in print, back numbers are hard to come by, especi- 
ally in complete runs. 


Price: £25 the lot, plus carriage. 


Reference the above please communicate with 
H. M. BURTON, 27 Bearton Road, Hitchin, Herts., England. 


THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS+# 


Stock of over three 
million volumes 


New, secondhand, and rare 
Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and 


Overseas Magazines and we have 
a first-class postal library 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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